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GHORGH ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORE, 


L 
LIVES OF INDIAN OFFICERS. 
Illustrative of the History of the Civil and Military Services 
of British India, 
By Joun Wiu1usM Kays, 
Author of ‘‘The History of the War in Afghanistan,” “The 
History of the Sepoy War,” &c. 
Two Volumes, 8vo., Extra Cloth. $12. 


In these two volumes are included Biographies of Lord Corn 
wallis, Sir John Malcolm, the a a Mountstuart Elphinstone, 


the Rev. Henry Martyn Charles Metcalfe, Sir Alexander 
~ " Gapeatn Arthur Conolly, Major —— — r, Major 
D’ fond Todd, Sir py Ree Seusenat, General J and 


IL ’ 

THE SPORTSMAN AND NATURALIST IN CANADA; 
OR, NOTES ON THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 
GAME, GAME BIRDS, AND FISH OF 
THE COUNTRY. 

By Mojor Ross King, F.R.G.S., 

Author of “Camping in Kaffirland.” 


Miustrated with beautifally printed Chromo-Lith 
Woodcut Illustrations. Imperial 8vo, Extra Cloth, $ 


lL 
NEW VOLUME OF THE GLOBE SERIES, 
BOSWELL’S LIFH OF DR. JOHNSON. 
Comp’ a series of his Epistolary Cor d and Con- 
versations with eminent persons, and various Original 
ical Account of his 


Pieces of his Composition ; with a Chronologi 


Studies and numerous Works. The whole exhibiting a view of 


Literature and Literary men in Great Britain for nearly half a 
century. 


A New Edition, elucidated by Copious Notes. 
Wirn Itivsrrations sy Junin Portcu. 
520 pages Crown 8vo., Cloth. $2 25. 

IV. 

THE DIAMOND ROSE. 

A LIFE OF LOVE AND DUTY. 

By Saran TrrTier. 

Author of “ Papers for p Sin rag o) Gate, ” “Citoyenne 


hs and 





a Frontispiece Ba cynnnd ee HALLewk.ie. 
402 Pages, Crown 8vo, Extra = Gilt Sides and Edges. $2. 


THE sumasunme OF OLD AGB. 
_ From the Prench of Emits SouvEsTRE. 
Grown ;8vo, Extra Cloth, Gilt Edges. $2. 
“ Gifted with an aptitude of pes on and a refined taste, 
= © Cad oginative, Emile Souvestre 
‘was @ romancist from his crad! a & known and loved in 
Switzerland on ecosunt ot his - N.. ral productions, Sou- 
vestre was /‘—Y- everywhere with friendly enthusiasm... 
Reader, you have then, here, the last written Lys almost 
the last pore ota and pure-minded Fren 
—[The Preface, 
VL 
ROBINSON OCRUSOH, IN WORDS OF ONE 
SYLLABLE. 
With Twelve full-page Illustrations, printed in Colors. 
Square 12mo., Extra Cloth. $1 50. 





the above books can be had of all respectable 
nited Sa a Sole Se 
price. Address as above. 


NEW, CLEE BOOK JUST PUBLISHED. 

THE GREETING: A Collection of Glees, Choruses and Part- 
Songs. By L. O. Emerson, Author of “The Jubilate,” “Harp 
of Judah,” “Golden Wreath,” “Merry Chimes,” &c, The 
pieces contained in this book are nearly all new. A large num- 
ber haye been contributed by Mr. L. H. Southard, and the whole 
will be found to possess unusual attractions for Societies, Clubs, 
and Amateur Singers, Price $1 38. $12 per dozen. Mailed 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
‘Bowron; 
Cc. H,. DITSON & CO., 









TOURISTS’ HAND-BOOK OF “THH HUDSON,” 


The Hudson, 


FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE SEA. 
BY 
BENSON J. LOSSING. 
Kllustrated by upwards of Three Hundred 
Engravings on Wood and Steel, from 
Drawings by the Author. 


1 wit, small gnarto, sty | bound in Morocco Cloth gilt...$10 00 
15 00 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


“ Very few Americans are so well qualified as is Mr. Lossing, to 
write “intelligently regarding the Hudson, and te American 
will bear testimony to the of the illustra- 
tions.”"—New York a Times. 


“ hiteh a 








da boo! ually worthy of the 
shelves of the library, “the drawing-room tab e of the lady, or the 
valise of the traveller who has determined to make himselt fami- 
liar in pert, or in the whole, with the noblest river of the North.” 
—Home Journal. 


“Mr. Lossing has studied the Hudson from the Wilderness to 
the Sea, and made a book which will be much sought for now and 
hereafter.”—N. Y. Evening Express. 


“ The illustrations from the pencil of Mr. Lossingare scattered 
through the bouk profusely, and do credit, not only to his artistic 
skill, but to his judgment in selecting ‘ea most important and 
salient subjects.—New York Evening Post 


“Mr. Lassing has a remarkable power of Re 
and scenery, aud earth has nothing grander, if as 
asthe natural wonders and sublime beauties o: rh 
course.’’— Brooklyn Daily Zagle. 


VIRTUE & YORSTON, 


PUBLISHERS, 

Naw YORK.......ccccccaccncccccccccccccecdS DEY SIRERT. 
SIR, cccccrendecedes ++eee-117 Sour CLARKE STREET. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 
THE SIX DAYS’ FESTIVAL 


AMERICAN DRAMATIC FUND, 
under the most distinguished patronage, will take place at 
The Academy of Music, 


Monday, Dec. 9, combin' ing eqseeniinny and un- 
attractions, On Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and 


A FANCY FAIR, 
be presided over by the elite of New York society and the 
ecleucttinn of the dramatic profession, who have most generously 
volunteered, and at which 
RARE AND COSTLY PRIZES 
= be distributed to those ticket holders who may be fortunate 

to win them. 
esday evening, 
A Grand Carnival Ball. 
The week's festival will culminate on Saturday in 
A SUPERB MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT, 
at which the most celebrated exponents of harmonic art will 
a 


PHonations of articles for - new Fair are earnestly and 
respectfully solicited, which may be transmitted to 
L. rf aes 5 
Irving Hall, New York, 
Sensational particulars in future advertisements. 
Financial Manager, THEO. MOSS, 
Wallack’s Theatre, 
PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867, 
PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 

EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE 
Have just received an extensive variety of their well known | 7 
Standard Editions of the Bible, American Episcopal beni. 
Books, and Church Services, in all sizes of Type, and of entirely 
new patterns for the Fall Trade, which they now offer for sale at 
the lowest importing prices. 

LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 
626 BBOADWAY, N. Y. 


ring scenes 
to show, 
Hudson's 





in aid of the 


commencin, 
Mhureday. 





NEW FAMILY BIBLE, 


The text is the authorized version, translated out of the Ori- 
ginal Tongues. 

The parallel passages are given with the text, saving valua- 
ble time to Biblical Students. 


The notes and comments are selected from Matthew Henr 
Scott, Clarke, Browne, Wesley, Horne, Ritto, and other cele- 
brated Biblical Critics. 


An introduction and concluding remarks to each Book. * 


Forming at once the most valnable—as well as the most 
beautiful— 


EDITION OF THE SCRIPTURES 
EVER PUBLISHED FOR THE USE OF FAMILIES: 


Now publishing in 40 parts at 30 cents each. 
And superbly bound in Tugksy Moxocco at $20, 





AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


LONDON PRINTING AND PUBLISHING CO. 
12 West Fourth Street, near Brosdway, 
NEW YORK CITY. 

Henry A. Brown, Manager. 

READY TO-DAY. 

THE AMERICAN REPRINT 
LONDON SOCIETY. 


FOR SEPTEMBER 


is ready to-day. It is elegantly illustrated, end contains the 
usual pee variety of entertaining reading. Price, er copy, 
40 cents. January number sent as sample for 30 cents. 
HURD & HOUGHTON, Publishers, 

459 Broome Street, New York. 








A NEW NOV&L BY LOUISA MUHLBACH. 
.D, APPLETON AND COMPANY. 
443 and 445 Broadway, 
PUBLISH THI3 DAY 
THE DAUGHTER OF AN EMPRESS. 
AN HISTORICAL NOVEL 

BY LOUISA MUHLBACH., 
TRANSLATED BY NATHANIEL GREENE. 

One volume, 8 yo. Illustrated. Paper cover, $1 50: Cloth, $200 


This volume takes the reader to Russia, and exhibits ie same 
masterly jon of character which is peculiar to 

authoress. ina recent letter received — ‘the author = says > 
“T never have written a novel wi 
with the country, the people, and the py - cctaal deervetion.” 


D. A. & Co. have just Published, 


MARIE ANTOINETTE AND HER SON. An Historical Novel! 
By L. Muhlbach. | vol., 8 Ay agniaing eight Diustrations- 





Ji OF Sain AND Hi 
LOU: OF PR A’AND HER TLRs. An Historical Novel. 
By L. MiihIbach, 1 vol., 8vo. Iustrated. Paper covers $1.50; 


tn, $2 0. 
HENRY VAIL AND CATHERINE PARR. An Historical Novel. 
Bi L. Muhlbach. Lvol., 12mo. Cloth, $3. 

JOSEPH Il. AND HIS COURT. An Historical Novel. 

ag ge oo" So N- Chontoen, 1 
vo $1.55; Clo 

FREDERICK Tae @ GREAT AND HIS 
ber Novel. en 0 Some ee 
man Coleman and her Daughters, 1 vol., 12mo. 


oe OF BERLIN. An Historical Novel. 
‘“Tranaated from the German by Amory Coffin, M.D, 1 vol, 


BERL _ BANS-SOUCT; = FREDERICR THE GO 

ana His Farmxps. By L. Mtihibach. 1 vol, 1@mo, Cloth, 

se ae THE GREAT AND His FAMILY. Brth, ea00, 
1 vol., 8vo, Illustrated. Paper, $1.50. 

Te ee ne ae to any part of the United States 





YOUR CUSTOM SOLICITED BY ‘ 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 





71 Broadway, New York, 


gaara Fonte rope 


ak chuten Wee We cuupty oven 


on rece'pt of price, 
for This 
ERBDICI“s Time Tamm low York. 
With Map of City, 25 cents. 








th {BENEDICT & BROB., Jewelers, No, 171 Broadway. 
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OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


THE BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STHAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 





at Halifax and Cork Harbour. 
CHINA...,++-...-leaves Boston ....... Wednesday, Sept. 25, 
RUSSIA..... “se yeleaves New York... .» Wednesday, ona 2. 
JAVA. .cocceecees leaves Boston ....... Wednesday, Oct. 9 
SCOTIA......... “hauees New York.... W , Oct. 16, 
ah --leaves Boston ......+, ay, Oct. 23, 
Bers leaves New Yo y, Oct. 30, 


FROM NEW YORK TO 
Chief Cabin Passage. ....8150 00 | Second CabingPassage......$50 
FROM NEW YORK TO PaKiB, 
Chief Cabin Passage, $165, 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage... .$125,00'} Second Cabin Passage......870 

Payable in gold. 

Berths not secured until paid for, 

An experienced surgeon on board. 

The owners of these ships will not be cessuntente for Speci 
pa A a ot Lading, having the value expeeel, 00 
Freight or Passage, apply to 

E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 

TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 

5 Cai) The Inman Line, sailing twice a week, carrying 

BEVERY SATURDAY, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, 
From Pier 44, North River. 
RATES OF PASSAGE, PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 








Do, Londo: 
Do. to Paris. 
the yay Steamers, First Cabin, $110; Steer- 
aes, Be 


pay in Currency. 
forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, &c., 
at modern mites { Liverpool or Queenstown, $45. 
wwe passage rom r 
Tickets can be bought here by persons for their 


for f further information, apply at the Company’s offices, 

eRe pt) ‘seacer, New York. 

NATIONAL STEAM NAVICATION CO. 
, (LIMITED.) 


TEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND NEW 
SY pa TO QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of this 


4 











ine, consis: 
FRANCE.. ° - -8,900 tons, 
ae ND Capt. ——s weceenees B45 4 
= EEN.. Grogan. seseeed SIT & 
HELVETIA... T ON. ..000 3315 * 
ERIN..... coee 3310 “ 
DEN Thoméon......... 3,117 “ 

: PENNSYLVANIA.....Capt. Lewis............. 2.872 ** 
VIRGINIA. I 2876 “ 
by 8 from Pier 47 NorfA River, every Saturday, at 12 

o’clock noon. 

The size of all these 8 admits of v: ous State 
fooms, opening direct! Minto’ ‘the ‘bal Baloon ; Caan 
| ean de and the rates lower than by any other 

6. 


An experienced Surgeon on each ship, free of charge. Tickets 
are lnsned Sa hla country 10 partie Wishing to pre ALT ma 
Rok Siete Som Liverpool or m (Ireland) fo 


for any amount issued payable at any Bank in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland at the lowest rate. 
Passage from New York to Queenstown or Liverpool— 
ee see Gold; STEERAGE, $25, Cu y 


FOR BREMEN VIA SOUTHAMPTON. 
NEW YORE AND BREMEN STEAMSHIP CO. 


THE FIRST CLASS U. 8. MAIL STEAMSHIPS 
Atlantic, Northern Light, 
Baltic, Western Metropolis 

Leave Pier No, 46, North River, om 

SATURDAYS, 
FOR SOUTHAMPTON AND BREMEN. 


Paking passengers to Southampton, Havre and Bremen, at the 
follo rates, le in gold, or its equivalent in currency. 


(To London or $5 additional): 

First cabin $110; second cabin $65; steerage $35. 
From Bremen, Southampton, &c.,to New York, 
First cabin $110; second cabin $75; steerage $43. 
EXCURSION TICKETS Out and Home: 
First cabin $210; second cabin $130; steerage $70. 
SAILING FROM NEW YORE SATURDAYS. 
28th September..........- 26th October........-.- 9th November, 
For freight, passage, expressage, or bills of exchange, apply to 
ISAAC TAYLOR, President, 40 Broadway. 


THE ONLY Sapoe-o 1. LINE 


ENCLAND AND FRANCE. 


THE NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S 
first-class Steamships ARAGO and FULTON, in connection with 
the New York Mail S. 8 Company’s steamers MISSISSIPP send 
Sousee G STAR to Havre, carrying the U. 8. M 

jo. 46 North Riv 3 


er, at noon, on the following days, 
Falmoeth: 
esecee SATURDAY, April 13. 


ARAGO, H. A. Gapspzn 

MISSISSIPPI, ( ©, BUMNER....... SATURDAY, April 27. 
FULTON “SATURDAY, May il. 
GUIDING 8 i Ph es Sicu..SATURDAY, May 25, 
ARAGO. ADSDEN,..... -SATURDAY, = 8 








Tickets to London. 
experienced Surgeon on board. 
Ries com) mopenien will not be gemponsinie for specie or valuables 
— | be of lading, having the value expressed, are signed 


S extra. 


K. GARRISON, for N. Y. 88. Co. 
Joa a: COMSTOCK, for N. ¥. and H. 88. Co. 
For further information apply to 
JO8. J. Comes. Agent, 
0. 7 "Broadway, New York, 
J. A. WOTTON, Havre, Genel ‘hems in Europe. 


NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 





The Screw Srsamens or tos Norte Gzuruan Liorp ran 

ee tne "Usmed sun New R Bremen, and Southampton, carry- 
FROM to EE SATURDAY. 

FROM SOUTHAMPTON,—EVERY TUESDAY. 


FR NEW YORK,—tVERY THURSDAY. 
Price of — From New Yorke To Bremen, Loxpon, 
vas, rst Cabin, $125; Second Cabin, 
bin, $120; Second Cabin, $853 8 $41 50.” Price of passege, 
— A gold or ri cquivalent in currency. 
vessels take —  & to ue janice and Huli, for which 
through bills of lading are sign 


soliantidieaines tectinded to each vessel, 
All letters must pass through the Post office. 
ta" No Bills of Lading but those of the Company will be 


eleared at the Custom 
tar Specie taken to Ha Southampton and Bremen atthe 
lowest rates. For freight or passage apply to 
OBLRIOBS & Oo. 68 Broad Street. 





For Cabin passage a) at the Orriczs oF THz Com- 
rawr, 57 roadway; and f and for stestage tickets at the Enssage Office 
of the Company, 27 Broadway. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP CO.’S 
THROUGH LINE TO CALIFORNIA, 
CHINA AND JAPAN. 


Touching at Mexican Ports, and Oarrying the U.S. Mail. 
___Lannacting on ihe Bocifia withthe 











NoRTHERN ed 
Risine ee mpdnedis aie 
One of the 


de. de, 


XN 
= Ss edith oot every month i is loge 
dates dats ‘fal oa Bunda and then 00 Saturpayr), for 
with one 
Panama for 84 Francisco, 


Comey mabe 


or SouTH Pactric 
= ects with 

Departure of 11th of each month conn new steam line 

from Panama to Australia Ct ustralia and New Zealand. 

‘The above Steamers will wel qoene® Wit the Sint stemmer of the 
company’s. China Line, lea San Francisco, for Hong Kong 
Shanghae and Yokohana. sh 
BR 3 Sb a ee sagen wie Maunee ane 


‘and 8 ceerage passengers with 
rates to 
@ eborenes OnE Se. on through crgunn ina 


of 1st and 21st connect at Panama with steamers 
and CENTRAL AMBRIOAN Ports, Those of Ist 








BLACK STAR LINE STEAMERS 
FOR NEW ORLEANS. 














Composed of the following first-class Steamships : 
FUNG SHUEY.............ceeeeees Capt. J. B. Hil 
ONTGOMERY..... oecbedecgees t. F. M. Faircloth, 
HUNTSVILLE ........c0.eeeeeeeee Isaac Crowell. 
ARMION.....222...ccecsesees «+-+-Capt. W. C, ¥ 
btecvesccesceccesesscococoed Capt. RB. E. 


R. LOWDEN 
DAVID McCOARD, Agent in 


TAPSCOTT’S CENERAL EMICRATION 
AND FORBIGN EXOHANGE OFFIOB, 

86 South Street and 23 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Wrek.y or Stzamens To anp From 
LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN, 

AT REDUCED RATES, 

AND FROM 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON by 


agent, © W Sot cor. Cedar 8t. 





thelraPsoOTT’S CHLHBRATED LINES 


SAILING tg ag 
AT LOWEST POSSIBLE Ra’ 

for £1 and ble i = of G: 
DRAFTS _Dpwards, payable in any part of Great 


OF 


ritain and Ireland, or eaage be 
adie atlowest rates. For further 


MAPOOUET BROTMERS, & CO. 
86 South St. or 33 Groadwav, N,. Y¥. 


MANHOOD AND TOUTEUL VIGOUR are regained by 
Heumsoip’s Extract 

















tion 
. Mn Garde 
"For Passage Tickets at the Com- Beene ieee ate GIN BREDE'S, 655 saa O78 
Fees pang cden ob the what foot of Guid bares, North | THE GLORY OF MAN Is STRENGTH — ao 
on | ‘and debiliteted shoujd immediately use 





Ch 
Bills of Lading will positively not be delivered before goods are 


falo 
= aay eek at 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
STEAMSHIP LINE, 


to London or Bres 
Ba, SI Tickets at Red Pee sirable tor att 
ay 
ATALANTA...... -Coptala Pinkham? from New York, Sept. 





BELLONA......... trom New York, it. 28, 
CE sepecccabas Glesdaat from New Tork, Oc 12 
WILLIAM x Billinge, from New York, Oct, 26. 


The t British Iron Steamship ATALANTA will leave 
Pier pres River, tor London. - 
MBER 14, he i » calling at Brest, on Satur 
notice all the steamers of this line will call at 


Brest to land rs. Tickets sold through by rail to Paris 
Fove thee rates. -_~ - 


at 25 — 
Fre’ 
sy ps Rotterdam, 
to to MOBT: N. CLARK, 26 Broad 
For “trelght apply at at be South Street, ? _ 








HOWLAND & Agents. 
eee 
Cocoaine tor Standard 
the ir, , Bx 
KALLISToN FOR THE 4 Lzmon, 
. VaniILLa, 
FLORIMEL FOR THE ALMonD, 
HawDKERCHIBF, Ross, 
CoLocrs WATER, Onancs, 
OrnrentTaL TOOTH CELERY, 
Wass, AND NECTARINE, 
Wa ’s REMB- Grvesr, 
D ASTHMA. AMON, dc, 


For more than ten years ‘these Preparations have maintained a 


large and constantly increasing sale, sustaining the opinion of the 
best judges that they are unrivalled. 


For sale by druggists and dealers everywhere, 
JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., 
SoLE PROPRIETORS, 
27 CENTRAL STREET, BOSTON, 


592 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Metropolitan Hotel Building. 








CENTRAL RAILRVAD OF NEW JERSEY 


From foot of LIBERTY STREET, North River, New York. 
—Conn at Hampton Junction with the Dels: Lacka- 
wannaand Western and at Easton with the Vall 
and its connections, forming a —y line to PI’ URG 


Railroad 
AND THE WEST, without change of 
GREAT MIDDLE ROUTE oe THE WEST. 
Three Express trains daily for the WEST, except Sundays, when 
one evening train. 
SIXTY MILES AND THREE HOURS SAVED 
BY THIS LINE 


TO CHIQAGO, CINCINNATI, 8T. LOUIS, &. 


With but one change of cara, 
Spring ARRANGEMENT :—Commencing April 29, 1867, 
Leave New York as follows: 
6.30 a. Ly for oe sean, Bethelem, Mauch Chunk, 
Williamspo pene &e. 
9a. m. Pr aat My for sits Altentown, Harrisburg, Pitts- 
burg, and oo hee ~~~ but one Ky wy pete ey 
or Chicago, changes to Louis, t 
Harrisb with Northern Central a Philadelphia phia and ie 
ay = ‘or Erie and the Oil Regfoan. te at Junction 
ba —— _ oe Pittston, kin - ly 4 
rea 
ay Allento ome Maach we W eg 





Potts 
8.30 p.m. for Plainfield. 
5 Clntmoati Express for Easton, Bethieh M 
m., or em, Mauch 
F ¥ fepeg wit cones Fey Chicago, and Cincinnati. 
for Williamsport, Erie, &c. 
Bleeping cars to Pittsburg. 
5 p. m., for Somerville snd Flemington. 
6 15 p.m., for Junction ‘and intermediate stations. 
7 30 p.m., for Somerville. 


8.00 p.m., Western Express—For Easton, Allentown, Reading, 
Harrisburg, . , and the West. Govsian Quse tbe donee 
City through to Pitts burg every evening. 


Additional trains are run to Bergen Point and Elizabeth. 
tat Hallrad of New dersey, Poot of at the@fflice of the Cen- 


New Jersey, Foot of Liberty N. R., at No. 
1 Astor House, a'MGk BT and 690 Beocdeey, ae Me cb 
Gromwicn Be 


JOSIAH O, STEARNS, Superintendent. 
ERIE RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave Depot foot of Chambers St., Pavonia Ferry: 
0 aN Sot ee e 
8.30 A.M. ee ee intermediate Bta- 
‘est and a eoeth. ai 


10.00 A.M. a Seen 
ay Train, for Middletown and intermediate Stations, 
br~4 " ri wy e,and all Bao topping at Sauer Janction, Turn- 
ons —— Turner’s, to Fort Jervis, 





Newburgh, and 
5.00 5 a Wa: Night Train, for Bulfera and os Stations. 
5.30 for 
Duaitirk, ana ts —— ‘and West. 
6.00 P.M. Wa for ediate eaiene, 
7.00 P.M. Night mance Dunkirk, en Daly, fo for aan, B BSala- 
and all points te West aud South. By 
this Train will run through to Cin- 
cinnati withoe e, 
8.00 P.M. Emigrant Train, , for the West. 


Also Way Trains for Passaic and Paterson at 
645 and 9.15 A.M, byt ae Beir 8.80, 6.80 and 11.00 P.M. 
pA a Theatre Train at 12.00 o’clock, for Suffern 





@reat Fe meee Lubin’s x A.M. Way Train for Otisville—12.00 M. 
importations of the uine, Betalled at only 00 cents a bottle. and 5,00 P.M. for —700 P.M. Night for Du 
@ DE Broadway, M =r : pig hg id erga a porta 
Vt at tee Ce hen Poe 87 | 11.00 P. x Eeeeey Say rest Sears. ote nt 
. Wed Vv ote and En- kirk 
—s BA aSeicioe rekailed et Waslesals ‘of. Coaehes, and in direct connection. with 


estern 
lasTeine and Luxurious Sleeping Coaches accom- 


| waysibgpst fot a Cheaters Sh Bae Voss sad bos tnd Long Dock 





ss | Para a0, 


Gen’l Pass, Ag’t. 


than regular 
will be taken and through Billsof Lading given, to- 
Amste: sed Dunkin ™ 
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ALBION 


Calum, non animum, mutant, qui trans mare currunt. 
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Riterature. 


MICHAEL FARADAY. 
BORN: 1794. Diep: 1867. 





Statesmen and soldiers, authors, artists—still 
The topmost leaves fall off our English oak: 
Some in green summer’s prime, some in the chill 
Of autumn-tide, some by late winter’s stroke, 


c, 

Another leaf has dN Jped on that sere heap— 
One that hung highest; earliest to invite 
The golden kiss of morn, and last to kee; 

he fire of eve—but still turned to the 


No soldier’s, statesman’s, poet’ 
Was this, through which is 


in 
But one of rarer, if not loftier fame— 
A Priest of Truth, who,lived within her shrine. 


A Priest of Truth : his office to 


k of Science sought and foun 
With love, that knew all reverence, but no 


rayed as well as ministered 
the faith he preached, an 
ht he followed never stirred 
t drive the clouds through 


And if Truth’s priest, servant of Science too, 
Whose work was wrought for 

Not one of those who serve but to ensue 
Their private profit: lordship to attain 


Over their lord, and bind him in green wi 

nding at the mill ‘neath rod and 

Of the large grist that they may take their tithes— 
So some serve Science that call Scien 


wo Death’s )-st black 





love and not for gain : 


One rule his life was fashioned to fulfil : 
That he who tends Truth’s shrine, and does the hest 
Of Science, with a humbl 
The God of 


And from his humbleness what heights he won! 
By slow march of induction, pace on pace, 

Scaling the peaks that seem to strike the sun, 
Whence few can look, unblinded, in his face. 


Until he reached the stand which they that win 

glance o’er Nature’s realm may throw ° 

Whence the mind’s ken by larger sweeps takes in 
What seems confusion, looked at from below. 





Till out of seeming Chaos Order grows, 

In ever-widening orbs of Law restrained, 
And the Creation’s mighty music flows 

In perfect harmony, serene, sustained ; 


And from varieties of force and power, 
A larger unity and larger still, 
ens to view, till in some breathless hour, 
All force is known grasped in a central Will, 


t revealed as one same strength— 
ree that works at Nature’s heart— 
the Universe’s veinéd length 

Bids, wave on wave, mysterious pulses dart. 


That cosmic heart-beat it was his to list, 
To trace those pulses in their ebb and flow 
Towards the fountain-head, where they subsist 
In form as yet not given e’en him to know. 


Bp Seles See to fnee wie Home eet own, 
tru myst’ries, all who saw him near 
Enew him bey fila like, simp 
Ot love that casts out fear : 


Untired in charity, of cheer serene ; 

wealth or good word to earn : 
e ear content to win; 

And still as glad to teach as meek to learn. 


Such lives are 3 not so much for all 
Of wider insight won where they have striven, 
As for the still small voice with which they call 
Along the beamy way from earth to heaven. 
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PLUM-PUDDING COLD. 
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ie contained certain -for remi 
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and that was an obstacle to backing out of undertaking this 
commission, even if I had had the face to hesitate about doing 
anything the kind old lady asked me, which, considering how 
many benefits I had received, and possibly might yet receive 
at her hands, I had not. 

Aunt Maria had never been abroad, and did not know the 
peualty she was inflicting upon me. She had heard that peo 
ple sometimes went to Paris via Dieppe, and supposed it was 
as convenient a way as any other; while of the nuisance to a 
— of having to his journey in the middle, she had 
no idea, 

But all the disadvantages of the course proposed flashed 
upon me in a moment: there was the long sea passage in win: 
ter, for a very bad sailor; the being prevented from taking a 
return ticket, as intended ; the extra expense and discomfort 
of passing a night at Dieppe; the trouble (to one whose head 
is swimming with recent sea sickness, everything is a trouble) 
of finding out the school. 

It was Spartan of me to echo “Fortunate indeed,” and 
add, “I shall be glad of the opportunity,” so cheerfully. 

“Tt will be very kind of you,” said Aunt Maria. “The dear 
girl cannot be substantially fed in France, you know, though 
she considerately asserts the contrary, so I wrote and asked her 
if she would like acake. She replied: Yes, she would like a 
cake, but would prefer a pudding—a regular Christmas plum- 
pudding. One can imagine what treat it will be to her, after 
all their nasty foreign messes, and also the home associations it 
will recall.— When do you start ?” 

“On Friday,” I replied. 

“You defy the old superstition, then?” said she. “Quite 
right. I think it quite heathenish to believe in such follies; 
and yet I never begin eagunies or start on a journey op that 
day myself. ‘Bo-day is only Tuesday; there will be plenty of 
time to have the eae made and well boiled. Come and 
dine with me on Thursday, and bring an empiy carpet bag 
with you: it shall be 7 

om and took my departure. It proved, on inquiry, 
that I should have to start very early on the Friday morni 
so early that it would be rash to go to bed the night before. 
procured a passport, packed up, and at six o’clock on Thurs- 
day evening presented myself again at Aunt Maria’s. 

“ After you left the other day, John,” she said during din- 
ner, “I called upon Mrs. Liddel and Mrs. Morley, who both 
have daughters at the same school with Lydia, thinking that 
they might be glad of the opportunity of sending something 
to their girls. They were: and each caught at the idea of a 
plum-pudding with delight ; so that there will be three to take 
iastead of one, if you do not mind.” 

And so, when I was on the point of departure that evening, 
three Christmas puddings, round, hard, and black with rich- 
ness, were brought into the drawing-room; and as they could 
not be forced into the carpet bag I had brought, Aunt Maria 
lent me a very much larger one, in which they were stowed 
away comfortably; and then, it being the oid lady’s bedtime, 
a cab was called, and I was driven off to my chambers, with 
my responsibility on the front seat, for I would not risk it in a 
Hansom, where it would have to ride outside the wooden 
doors, but took a four-wheeler. Even so, and at that early 
period, this cargo of pudding with which I was freighted 
began to harass me. It would not remain on the seat, but in- 
sisted on continually tumbling forward on to my knees. I 
durst not place it by my side, for fear of bruising one of the 
puddings; and a like dread prevented my putting my feet up 

ainst it. 

e Never surely did cab dawddle or jolt like that one. On ar- 
riving at last at the inn in which I had chambers, I told the 
porter to call a cab, and notify its arrival to me, at half-past 
five. He offered tocarry my bag up for me, but I refused with 
firmness: never should it leave my immediate guardianship 
until it was laid at the feet of its lawful possessors. Chivalry 
is my strong point: to conquer or die—the former for choice 
—in the cause of Beauty, had ever been my dream; and now 
I was engaged in the causes of Three Beauties, the Three 
Graces, say, and [ vowed to bear the offerings of affection to 
them in safety, or perish in the attempt. 

On consideration, I moved that the words “if I could” be 
inserted after “safety,” and carried theamendment. So I bore 
the votive puddings up four flights of stairs myself, set the bag 
on my table, lit the lamp and fire, and foolishly prepared to 
make myself comfortable ; for, of course I ought to have gone 
to bed ; but in those days I exaggerated the discomforts of 
early rising, and had, besides, a nervous horror of missing the 
train, which would have kept me tossing and chimecounting 
instead of sleeping. 

By the time the fire had burned up into cheerfulness, it was 
halt-past eleven : there were six hours to be got rid of. I boiled 
some water, and mixeda glass of toddy, lit a pipe, took a 
pocket French dictionary, a paper-cutter, and a novel of Bal- 
zac’s, purchased that afternoon, and settled down cozily in my 
arm-chair. 

It had not occurred to me, till after accepting the office of 
Special French Theatrical Correspondent to the Zynz, that I 
was very imperfectly acquainted with the i I could 
just follow the plot of a ch play by paying very strict at- 
teation, but a great portion of the d é and all the jokes 
escaped me. However, I hoped to be able to get books of the 
pieces to be reported upon, and by coaching up before- 
hand, thought I might do well enough. 

The novel of Balzac’s was a conscientious endeavour to fa- 
miliarise myself with the tongue. After two or three chap- 
— the book dropped on my knee, and I fell into 
reverie, 

Was it not too presumptuous of me to undertake this busi- 
ness? Did I not over estimate even the — smattering of 
French I conceived — to have? I had devoted a 
thirteen years of my life to the sole study of two lan- 
guages, and had made exactly that progress which a 
makes on the tread-mill—tair presumptive evidence 
my bump of language was a dead level, perhaps a hollow. 
















































































Now, when the cheque was drawn, my balance would be 
down to zero: what that was, is no matter; every man’s 
financial thermometer is graduated differently, I suppose, 
There are happy paw whose banking zero is a double 
zero With a figure before it; that would be Boiling with me. 
The healthy mind is roused by emergency to industry, and 
I have a healthy mind. So the ill wind which supplies the 
ee ee ee drives me to my desk, and blows 
great good to the pu! 
So, when the fire had burned up and boiled the water, and 
breakfast was over, and the paper read, I went through the 
fog to the office of that admirable weekly, the Zynz, and asked 
for Nowall, the editor. 
I found that social bee at his desk, patiently wading through 
a vast pile of letters, setting aside about one per cent. for’ fur- 
ther consideration, and tossing the ninety-nine into a waste 
basket, which also contained a Skye terrier, who trampled the 
opinions and complaints of the British public under his feet, 
= then lay down upon them with a sigh until more came to 


“ Nowall,” aaid I, “can’you give me a job ?” 
“Hum. What can you do? 

“ Jones has written a ‘ Life and Times,’ and Brown a novel. 
Jones is a conceited ass, and Brown a good fellow; I should 
like to review either work, or both.” 

“ Our notices are fair,” said Nowall severely. ‘I remember 
that it was Jones who cut up Pd ‘Catharine Parr’ so justly, 
Sa nature is weak. ides, both of those reviews are 
in han 
“ Well, then, give me a pantomime or burlesque. I have 
not been to the theatre for weeks.” 

“You should have applied before ; all those crumbs have 
been picked up. But I think I can do better for you, if you 
do not mind a trip to Paris.” 

“On the contrary, it will be delightful to escape from this 


“Then we want elaborate notices of about half-a-dozen new 
pieces which have been brought out there, and you shall 
do a if you like. But you must go at the end of this 
wee ” 

Lagreed with cheerful readiness, and after receiving a few 
instructions, left Nowall and Snap to fight out their weekly 
battle with indignant dulness. 

Nothing makes me feel so pleased and proud as having 
something to do; something, of course, I mean, by which 
money is to be earned, gratuitous labour being abhorrent and 
despicable in"my eyes. To go out shooting, and not have the 
game; to fish for roach and barbel which no one will eat when 
caught; to see one’s thoughts in print, and not get paid for 
them, are the three things most depressing to the spirits, that 
I know of. But the execution of a bond piece of work, for 
which, provided it reaches a certain standard of merit, pay- 
ment is certain, acts upon mind and body likea tonic. Inow 
felt the want of some one to impress with this dignity of la- 
bour. A mission to Paris, spoken of with airy vagueness, 
would sound well to an uninitiated ear. In the months of May 
and June, there would have been no difficulty in finding some 
ornamental acquaintance who would believe in my utility, 
and respect it; but all the men I now knew in town were ac- 
customed to earn their own living in some way or another, 
and saw nothing curious or interesting in such a proceed- 


ing. 

Sat there was Aunt Maria; to be sure I would go and im- 
press her. Aunt Maria was not my aunt, but a cousin and 
godmother. I had always called her aunt—I do not know 
why, probably because it was more respectful than “ cousin.” 
She was a childish widow, and the dearest old lady imagina- 
ble—also the most inconsistent. There never lived a person 
in whom theory and practice were so diametrically opposed. 
She held that the education of the poorer classes was both 
foolish and wicked, and paid for the schooling of at least a 
dezen workingmen’s children. She reviled the whole race of 
servants, declaring that the only way to manage them was to 
keep them at a distance, and allow noapproach to familiarity, 
and treated her own like friends. “If you wish to keep boys 
out of mischief, do not let them have any pocket money,” she 
said in my school-days, and always tipped me magnificently. 
“If young men get into debt, let them extricate themselves by 
their exertions—it is the finest lesson imaginable,” was her 
dictum when I went to the university; and on taking my 
degree she sent me fifty pounds, without asking any ques- 


tions. 

On one point, however, Aunt Maria’s inconsistency was in- 
convenient. She held theoretically that money was dross, 
and did not bring happiness; that a wise man should rest con- 
tented with a small income, and spend his life in congenial 
occupations rather than seek (o amass wealth by methods 
which were distasteful to him; yet I never saw her without re- 
ceiving a jobation for a what I had often heard her 

and her first question always was: “ Well, John, and 

what are you doing for your living?” So that I was glad 

enough of the opportunity of replying that I had a continental 
ent. 


called that very afternoon at her house at Brompton, and 
found her engaged, as usual, in the manufacture of anti-ma- 
cassars, which she declared to be the most troublesome and 
useless things that female labour could be wasted upon. 
“ A piece of muslin tied aasy 3 the back of the chair or 
sofa, answers the purpose much , and does not stick to 
the shoulders when you get up,” she argued; and yet she 
knitted on, turning out about a hundred in the year. 
At least ten thousand ladies do as much: that makes a mil- 
lion of anti-macassars thrown upon society er. They 
never wear out, 80 what becomes of them all? hey must 
become a drug soon, and then might not a few billions be 
shipped to + nude — of Africa, to break the natives 
into dra degrees 
@ And co you are pa on at tte said 
Aunt M azing at me benignantly through her spectacles. 
¥, Soaoelk you that you could find profitable employment 
if you only put your shoulder to the wheel. A:d where are 
ig 


you going to?” 
“ 5h, Paris for certain,” replied I, as if there were a chance 
of my having to go on to Vienna and Berlin. 

<< Broes it matter to ‘ou which route you take?” 

“ Not at all,” said 1, thinking she meant either Folkstone 
and Boulogne, or Dover and ; “it is all the same.” 

“That is very fortunate,” said Aunt Maria, with a benevo- | to attract thi 
lent smile ; “ for you can go by Dieppe, and do a little com- 
mission for me there. Lydia is at school at Dieppe, you know, 
and ghe is not to come to England all the winter, poor dear 

1. I was thinking of sending her something, and wonder- 
ef how it would best reach her, when youcamein. If you 
take it, there will be no difficulty. So fortunate!” 

Lydia was & siane, S real nm of Aant Maria's; a nice 

1, promising to grow & very charming youn; 
- gir Pronjess that it had oocurred tome that advantages 
might accrue if I happened to make 


only otherwise, 
favourable impression upon her in two or three years’ time ; 


a very 

his face close shaved, with the ex : of a small coal black 
moustache, curled up at the ends, like that of a Knave of 
Clubs ; but it was his piercing dark eyes that made me notice 
him. ‘He looked at my face; and I almost expected him to say 
“ Eighteen pence” or “ Two shillings,” in reply to my hts 
about the cab fare. He ate Age and I felt 
inclined to impression that 
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He lowered his eyes to the carpet bag: could he detect the 
puddings? The carpet bag attracted his particular interest ; 
and when I was o! 


When I took my 
hale was ine operation, and impatient travellers 


scowled upon me, 

“ Permit me to hold it,” said Hawkeyes, 

“ No, thank you; I can manage,” I replied, and supported 
my responsibility between my gastric meen and the boarding 
while gathering up my change. 

I saw my portmanteau and hat-box labelled, and got into a 
carriage with my charge. The foreigner followed me. 

Another passenger came in, and then more, till the compart- 
ment was filled. The carpet-bag would not have gone under 
the seat, even if I had dared to risk bruising the puddings by 
thrusting it there, so I rode all the way to Newhaven with it 
on my lap, and whenever I dropped off to sleep, awoke with a 
start on its slipping. 

1 could not have suffered a worse nightmare, if I had eaten 
the contents. But what was such slight discomfort to the 
horrors I endured on board the packet! It was a bitter cold 
morning ; it was blowing half a gale of wind, and I am a 
very bad sailor. The passage was prolonged, and I spent 
eight hours of fearful misery with my head over the lee bul- 
warks, and the puddings in my arms. No, ye three lovely 
ones, on my honour, I never quitted your treasures for a mo- 
meat! Whenever, in the paroxysms of seeming dissolution, 
I turned my eyes towards the deck, I met those of the 
foreigner, who was demoniacally well. At length the houses 
and quays of Dieppe became clearly visible, and shortly after- 
wards we were at rest in the harbour. 

Oh, what a relief it was to feel that the journey was over, 
and the trust safely brought to the very town where it was to be 
discharged! 1t had been my intention to seek out the pension 
of Madame Dupin, where the young ladies whose treasures I 
bore were being French-polished, immediately upon landing, 
but that was out of the question now. I was not fit company 
for any one, and as for introduction to a lady, the idea caused 
me to collapse. Bed, immediate bed, was the one object to- 
wards which all my thoughts tended, for indeed I telt as if 
that alone would afford a chance of ultimate recovery. The 

puddings would repose safely and quietly in the bedroom of a 
hotel, while their escort was recruiting his shattered energi 


é 
i 


and then it was only a short step to their final destination. 

Touts came on board, and pestered us to go to a dozen dit- 
ferent hotels at once. 

“Ob, any one,” I groaned. “Le plus proche. Ici, I'll go,I 
mean je parterai—what is it?—avec vous. Voila, that colis 
and—what the deuce is a hat-box—boite 4 chapeaux, c’est a 
moi. QOai, oui. Ici sont mes clefs.” For the custom-house 
officers had commenced the examination of luggage, and I 
‘was anxious to get it over. 

“Non!” said the litue dark man, whose eyes had haunted 
me all the way from London, to a douanier, who had laid 
hands on my luggage.— Come quietly ; it is best,” he added 
to me, 


Looking round in surprise, I found that there was a gend- 
arme on either side of me. 

“ What is the matter?” I asked Hawkeyes. 

“ Oh, nothing,” he replied; “a mere form. If you come 
without resistance to the guard-room, there need be no disas- 
ter. Allow me to relieve you of this;” and he grasped the 


carpet- 

“No, no!” I cried ; ‘I will carry this, and open it myself. 
It is nothing contraband ; goals. it isn’t.” - 

Consid felt, 1s 


how bad I 
to retain it. t two men seized my arms; a third plunged 


his hand into the breast of my coat, and expressed surprise at 

i eapon concealed there; while Hawkeyes pos- 
sessed himself of the object of contention. Then I gave in, 
and walked surlily behind my property and between the gend- 


finding no w 


armes to a guard-room. 


“Je suis malade, trés malade, ou vous trouverez le dif- 
férence!” I exclaimed to my captors. “ Pourquoi cette inso- 


lence? Vous étes des laches, des cochons, des—cowardl 


blackguards, and I'll go to the ambassador, and write to the 


Times, 1 will!” 
This oration produced no effect. 
“ Your keys,” said Hawkeyes. 
I gave them. 
“Stand back, and secure him,” he added, tenderly insert- 
ing its key into the lock of the carpet-beg, and turning it with 


tae air of a man firing amine. With compressed lips, he 


then carefully opened it, withdrew one of the spheres, placed 
it on the table, and stripped it of its wrappings. The sight of 
the pudding astonished him. He looked at it, and then at 
me, and seemed puzzled. Then he drew out the second pud- 
ding, then the third, and appeared more surp: each time. 
A knife was called for, and to my horror and despair, he 
plunged it into one of the puddings. I shrieked as if my own 
flesh had been pierced; but the remorseless wretch actually 
cut all three into halves, and again into quarters, 

Then my other luggage underwent examination ; and then 






















ergies,| stances to accept the situation of lion-tamer in & travelling 


truggled with great gameness 


Y | bury, who cert of cutis 
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Burton, in his Anatomy of Melancholy, touches also on this 

matter, speaking ot race-horse and wild-goose (steeple) chases 

as being “ disports of great men, though man by such means 

do gallop themselves out of their fortunes.” Oliver Cromwell, 

—— ere = ligt a a racing stud, and 
Maste: e Ho 

White Ton Tse, ace, imported the Arabian 

It was in Charles II.’s time, however, that that famous im- 
portation of eastern blood took place, which bas made our 
racers what they are. He not only kept running’horses, but 
founded many annual plates. 

The Darley Arabian, sire of Childers, was ht to this 
country in the reign of Queen Anne; and the Godo phin Ara- 
bian in 1724. is latter animal was first imported into 
France from Barbary, « present (it is supposed) from the Em- 
peror of Morocco to Louis XIV. ; but so little was he valued 
in Paris, that he was actually employed in draught. Every 
superior English racer partakes of his valuable blood. He died 
at Hog: Magog, in Cambridgeshire, in the twenty-ninth year 
of his oe, and is buried there in a covered passave leading to 
his stable, with a flat stone without any inscription, siuce epi- 
taph he did not need. In all the prints of the day, he is re- 
presented with his faitaful feline friend—the cat, pined to 
death for the loss of him. These Arabians, however, are much 
less celebrated for what they did themselves than for the 


progeny which they begat. 

he illustrious Fiying Childers (got by the Darley Arabian 
out of Betty Leeds,a mare shid to have produced no other 
offspring), a chestnut horse, white on his nose, and with four 
white legs, was foaled in 1715. He was the fleetest horse that 
ever ran at Newmarket, or probably anywhere else, and was 
never beaten. 

Eclipse was also a chestnut (got by Marske out of Spiletta), 
foaled during the great eclipse of 1764, from which he took 
his name. He also was never beaten, and has the reputation 
of having been second in speed to the Flying Childers only. 
He was the first horse that ever travelled in a van, but this 
was as a stallion, and when (his racing days were over ; in his 
youth he was by no means a pampered animal. His temper 
was 80 terrible that it was thought impossible that he could 
ever be brought to the post. On this account he was placed 
under a rough-rider at Epsom, a poacher by p 
frequently kept the horse out all night; but in spite of this 
discipline, his jockeys never attempted to hold him, content- 
ing themselves with sitting quiet upon the saddle. In his first 
race—there were four-mile heats in those days—though the 
horses were alltogether at the three-mile post, he distanced the 
whole of them, though pulled with the whole strength his 
rider could exert ; yet he had not been struck, but only alarm- 
ed by the flourish of the whip. 

Eclipse is generally believed to have covered eighty-three 
feet of ground in a second when at the top of h en or 
about twenty-five feet at asingle stride. Flying Childers, it 
is said, covered the same ground, but ormed still more 
wonderful feats of s hg nine stone two pounds, 
he ran over the round course at Newmarket (three miles, six 
furlongs, and ninety-three yards in length) in six minutes 
and forty seconds; and also over the Beacon course (four 
miles, one furlong, and 188 yards in seven minutes and a 
half. These instances seem to be well authenticated, and 
though published with every detail at the time,do not seem 
to have been denied. Race-horses of the present day, how- 
ever, it is certain, cannot accomplish such marvels, to what- 
ever reason —such as the being run too young, whereas Chil- 
ders and Eclipse did not appear in public until five years old 
—their inferiority may be ascribed. Nevertheless, if beaten 
by their forefathers, they cannot be vanquished by the off- 
spring of any foreign stock. On the 4th of August (for instance) 
1825, two second-rate English racers, Sharper and Mina, con- 
tended against the much-celebrated Cossack horse from the 
Don, the Black Sea, and the Ural, in a race of the cruel dis- 
tance of forty-seven miles. “At starting, Sbarper and 
Mina ran away with their riders more than a mile, and ina 
very steep hill, where the latter horse broke down, and was 
consequently pulled up. Half the distance was run in an 
hour and forty minutes. In the last half, only one of the 
many Cossack horses who started was sble to contend with 
Sharper, who, ee cea ~~ = fee ange — 

taken, by changing weight, and even dragging along his 
The first mention of mg Satay ay ae oe Adve —4 egpeneas wane rope, won his race in gallant ate, perform- 
‘ $ ing the distance in two hours and forty-eight minutes. At 

called, Run Horses, being sent by Stugh, founder of the 
° | : starting, the English horses carried three stone more weight 
royal House of Capet, as a present to King Athelstane, to than the C ks’; and during the last half of the race, the 
whose sister he was paying court one Cossack that remained in it wes ridden by a mere child.” 

Fitastephen, secretary to Thomas-i-Becket, gives anaccount | "'rry.u6 much of the horses that advanced the British Turt of 
of Smithfield races in the time of Henry IL, in Latin, which igre iil tion a few particulars of the Men, for 
therefore can have afforded but limited pleasure to the sport-|°d; we will now men ’ 
ing characters of that epoch. He s of “earls, barons, which, as for much of | iy Tee a indebted to Mr. 
and knights, as well as the masses of citizens” being present, James Christie Whyte’s History of 
and — great interest—which was ay od 4 hoy hausti 
one—in amusements in question. In Richard I.’s reign, 
we learn from the old metrical romance of Sir Bevis of Stamp- 
ton that races were run for what were very large prizes for 
those days— 

Who that might ryde him (the winner) shoulde 
Stave forty pounds of redy golde;, 


and in another ballad of the same date, we hear of a sum of 
money asked, by poetical license, for @ racer such as scarce | Pect 


All was so en régle, and my appearance so harm- 
less, that Mademe Depa bot ‘only sent at once for the three 
[ouns ladies, but, to my surprise, left me alone with them. 

dia was an old friend; she had been charming at fourteen, 
when I last saw her; now she was two —_ older, and danger- 
ous to look upon. Miss ges Ay, wise an entrancing 
being, plump and piquant. Liddel was still harmless, 
not more than thirteen or fourteen, I should say, but as sharp 
asa } ye and quite devoid of shyness. 

am grieved to say, young ladies,” I began, after we had 

acquainted, “that a sad accident has happened to the 

—the offerings of affection which I have been commissioned 
to bring you.” 

The countenances of the Graces fell. I opened the carpet- 
bag. “In passing through the custom-house,” I continued, 
“the puddings excited the suspicion of the douaniers, and 
they have cut them, I suppose, to see whether any contraband 
articles were concealed in the middle.” 

Here I abstracted one of the puddings, 

* Did they taste them ?”’ asked Lydia. 

I reassured her upon that eye produced the second. 
Hon hy ashame!” cried Miss Morley, herself fishing out 

e 4 
ent all fit together properly,” said Lydia, after testing 

int. 

Tie youngest girl stood with her head 02 one side contem- 

the three dainties which were ranged on the table in 
a row for some time in silence, At last she cried: “ One is 
smaller than the others!” 

“ Yes,” said 1; “ we noticed that when packing them. But 
I believe it is richer.” 

“ You are sure,” said she, looking me full in the face, “ that 
you did not cut a nice long slice out of it? The pieces would 
fit together just as well if it were done cleverly, and then 
perhaps you divided all three into quarters, to make it look 


“On!” cried Lydia, “do not mind owning it, John; I am 
sure — are very welcome.” 

“ Have a piece now, do,” said Miss Morley, breaking into 
silvery laughter. 

“ Ladies, ladies!” I remonstrated ; “can you imagine’’—— 

They evidently could, and laughed so boisterously that my 
protestations could not be heard. 

So the reward of my toil was to be bantered for ten minutes 
in a manner which it makes my ears tingle to recall. I was 
glad enough to flee from the house. 

Fortune is fickle, and I may be driven by stre@ of circum- 

































































ie, but never, no, never will I venture into a girls 


again. 
I caught ae train, and was comfortably settled in a Pari- 
sian hotel night. 

On the following evening, it was that of the 14th of 
J yf I attended the performance of one of the pieces of 
which I was to write an account. It was a fairy in six 
acts and ten tableaux, requiring at least three pair of eyes, re- 
lieving one another at intervals to enjoy it properly. 

At the end of the second act, I went out on the boulevard 
to stretch my | and get a breath of fresh air ; and while so 
employed, heard two distinct explosions. The people began 
to crowd together, and run; but my curiosity was not much 
excited, and I re-entered the theatre. After a while, however, 
4 —— —— in the Py ne re post to = 
uproar that interrupted the lormances, e emperor an 
empress had been assassinated by hand-grenades thrown un- 
der the carriage as they were entering the opera, No, they 
were not killed, only desperately wounded. No, they were 
not hurt at all, though the bystanders had suffered, and two 
of the escort were killed. And so, by degrees, the true details 
of the Orsini plot came out. 

It is my firm impression that the French police spies in 
London had an inkling of what those Italian ruffians were 
plotting ; that I was taken for a conspirator, and my innocent 
puddings for the diabolical bombs ; but if any one has a more 
probable theory to offer I shall be happy to hear it. 


———_-————__ 
THE TURF OF OLD. 


than they are now. 


at last Hawkeyes turned to me, and said: “There has been f that time could have paid. The rhymer is . nwell Frampton, Kegs keeper of the running-horses 

an error, which I hope Monsieur will excuse. Perhaps he ep be the king’s — “ — to their majesties William Ili, Queen p= hp ey 

will explain the object with which he is importing plom- Pe Ri George IL., is the gentleman who is generally spoken of as 

— in so suspicious » manner?” | i F hafemny ade yet b a the ather of the Bete ; and, like » other offepring, 

am etained until I satisfy an idle curiosi * seems 

I suppose, ill as Iam, that I must compl yn said 1. Batt 1 Deomnedeay, sobyee, Se euasanalay career was marked by various singular and no means 

shall 8 under protest ; 1 will appeal ; wilt complain.” Goeth none so cei without fayle creditable transactions, the most notorious of w was that 
Hawkeyes, pmosiving BY ill-humour, pressed the matter no For a thousand pounde of golde connected with the running of his horse Dragon — a cer- 

further, ea Sn he was desolated, and He should the one be solde, — celebrated — wees Senne —— aoe 

urdered es to afiacre. I am bound to - 8 throughout parall cruel 

tad oersody was gly polo now: My ar, wks and | orton archer tan iUcnord~oumely, nb | Surana Praga, whch Sad amon tmmedney ae 
. veau ; t £160 in present value. The practice of oe ome, 

the wounded puddings were fitted in their | CA OF abou’ - as he deserved by Dr. Hawkswo t is not like- 

oan eandignéd cues unten tb thee witneir seems to have gradually languished@ until, the reign, 0; 


kill- except on that occasion. I the 
name of he ote fr fer of damages; at when you see a 





to Mr. Markham for 


an probabl 
try. It was, however, very small, not well shaped, and was 
beaten in every race he ran. “In this 


bells hester of the north and \. pton’s m was in- 
field Cbs Pe ge ane i> Senses to represent 10 Hesletine, the groom of the rival ani- 
field Chase ; and the food, physic, exercise, sweats t 

(which was usually ten pounds) began to Saat mal, that if a private trial could be ween the 





manner as to give hope to the Father of the British Turf. In 
From the poem of Newmarket, in D 8 Co! , meantime: the former wrote to his own master, who re- 
we learn that this pursuit was not a whit more than it plied that he might the offer im question, only that he 
is to day: was to be sure to let carry seven pounds more weight 
Let jades that are foundered be bought ; than was upon. Mr. Frampton’s proposal was then 
eae ay cane ees; ceed Wh, cok Wy else gave the comme Sennen testructions 
Another makes racing a trade, respecting own horse. The trial-race ly took 

‘And many s-crimp match hes meds * place at equal weighs, though each party thought 
By bubbing ( ) another maa’s groom, and resulted in ‘a winning by one only after a 
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me, ant beet have —_ ye ont her saddle turned round 
ugh the ening of the 
At York races, the - aoc year, however, she eoleumed, her 
laurels, receiving a thousand guineas forfeit from Mr. Bran- 
ford, and beating the great jockey, Buckle, in a two-mile race 
for five hundred guineas. Dressed in a purple cap and waist- 
coat, with nankeen-coloured skirts, “which, being short, 
showed her embroidered stockings and purple shoes, = was 
rapturously applauded when, after a severe struggle, she 
wy ~~) horse a winner by half a ate It Ld wonder 
at the lady was incited to poetry by ac! ; 
the lines are scarcely worthy the occasion, as may be gathered 
from the concluding stanza : 
My pleasure alone that sensation defines 
Whien the Laplander courts from the breeze of the south, 
When I saw my Buck distanced, and dashed up the lines 
With my mare hard in hand, and my whip in my mouth. 


This victory must, however, have had its alloy, at all events 
for her husband, from the circumstance of his having been 
horsewhipped ence ng | after the race by Mr. Flint, on ac- 
count of some pecuniary difficulty connected with the less suc- 
ceesful event of the previous year, : 

The simple fact seems to be, however folks may wish it 
otherwise, that transactions on the Turf, whether of old or of 
to-day, have but too frequently something disreputable about 
them. The Prince Regent himself was not above the suspi- 
cion of sharping, and in consequence of a certain race at New- 
market in 1791—where a horse of his own was beaten, although 
he defeated the same competitor the next day with ease—be 


A i their 

BG hard struggle, This being communicated to each owner, 

. pon mie in their respective steeds was redoubled. On “94 
one side, it was said, since my horse was only beaten =e 
length when carrying seven pounds extra, he must —)¢ 

\ at even weights; on the other, it was argued, since my horse 




































won by a len although he carried seven pounds extra, his 
vietery is a aay “the news of the trial, too, ~~ 
oozed out, each party wasas confident as the owners, the 
south country gentlemen o to their rivals o pad 
would bet them gold whilst gold they had, and then oy 
would sell their land.” The race was of course won by - 
lin; and in consequence of the ruin nena many 0 
the losers, a law was passed against the recovery of any — 
of money, betted for the future, which should exceed ten 
pounds, No doubt, the same lamentations concerning the 
decay of the nobility and landed gentry, through gambliog on 
the Turf, were heard on that occasion as at present ; and in- 
deed, one who took notes at Newmarket during Queen Anne's 
reign tells exactly the same story that might have been told 
by a visitor to almost any race-course of the present day. 
\#? “Being there in ” (says this ancient chronicler), 
“T had the opportunity to see the races, and a great concourse 
of the nobility and gentry, as well from London as all parts 
of England ; but they were all so intent, so eager, 80 busy 
upon the sbarping part of the sport, their wagers, their bets, 
that to me they seemed just so many horse-coursers in Smith- 
field ; descending, the greatest of them, from their high dig- 
nity and quality, to the picking one anotber’s pockets, and 
biting one another as much as possible, and that with so much 
hin bow, Lye . ——— acted without seapest 00 withdrew from the Turf for several years. No bya yt: 
On the 8th of fics. 1785, died John Pratt, Esq., of Askrigg, | S® be a — y ey yt wp bed as 
in Wensleydale, perhaps the —_ Feng — Be pores virtue, “Confederates” of the race-course do not 
a Neate off the’ Wey.” on rom hey afforded a ho rege agen | -" pad oy some < a are seats -_ 
: i to the end. es the trainer, on a sick-bed, 
—- a epitaph, in which his favourite tace-horses | 7 00eq a ines, sent th pariog i oe . wie irae 
a : old triend: “I have done many in my time, Tommy, 
“Vari rful were the means that enabled him, : : a r 
an nell vepnumen to support his Course of life, in | "°¥ did you: don’t be agin’ Merlin for the Leger 
which he saw and experienced many Trials, and many vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, and though often hard pressed, whipped, and 
spurred by that jockey, Necessity, he never swerved cut of 
the course of Honour. Once, when his finances were impair- 
ed, he received a seasonable supply by the performance of a 
} Miracle. At different a exhibited, which were just 
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fea aonb RS 


tional, that of Ireland was provincia! 


the English dominion at an end. 








DEATH IN THE DOCK. 


On the 28th of April, 1794, a messenger from the chief secre- 
tary’s office, with four policemen, entered Hyde’s Coffee 
House, College Green, Dublin." The entrances to the house had 
been watched through the night, and the appearance of the 
messenger had been anxiously awaited by at least one resident 
in the hotel. This person was a London attorney, named 
Cokayne, who had arrived in Dublin on the 1st of April with 
a friend of ten years’ standing, the Rey. William Jackson, a 
clergyman of the Church of Ireland but apparently without 
acure. Jackson slept in the room next to that occupied by 
Cokayne, and opening on the same passage. The messanger 
addressed a few words in whispers to Cokayne, who, pale and 
trembling, met him on the stairs. The whole party proceeded 


emblems of his own life, a nundrum, an Enigma, and a 

Riddle ; and, strange to tell, even these enriched his pocket. 

Without incurring censure, he trained up an Infidel, which 

turned out to his advantage. He had no singular partiality 

4 tor flowers, shrubs, fruit, or birds, yet for several years he 
= maintained a Florist, and his Red more than once ob- 
tained the premium. He had a Honeysuckle and a Pumpkin, 

| which brought hundreds into his purse,and a Phosnuix,a 


demned him. 
Nightingale, a Goldfinch, and a Chaffinch, which produced e m 


But almost from the t of his | 


dom, and possessed agents in the army, and navy, and all 
public departments. The servants in private families of power 
and influence were members of the fraternity. Theobald 
Wolfe Tone had just accomplished, as it seemed, the difficult 
task of affecting an alliance between the Dissenters of the 
north and the Roman Catholics of the South. Jackson esti- 
mates the Protestant Episcopalians at four hundred and fifty 
thousand, the Dissenters at nine hundred thousand, and the 
Roman Catholics at three million one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand—an enumeration which proves his sagacity and kanow- 
ledge of the country at the time. The Dissenters, under 
which name he includes the Presbyterians of the north, were, 
he asserts, to a man, republicans. The Roman Catholics of 
the south were thoroughly discontented and disloyal, ready to 
welcome any invader. The great mass of the people would 
receive the French into fraternity the moment they appeared, 
because while the government of -~ -* was thoroughly na- 

. In addition to the na- 
tural love of change, the great bulk of the nation was actuated 
by hatred of the English name. The gentry and clergy were 
more tyrannical and aristocratic than the nobles whom the 
republicans had annihilated in France. The English —— 
ment was solely a government of force in Ireland, and would 
crumble to pieces before any power of adequate strength at 
the first collision. The people had received arms from France, 
and were efficiently drilled. Their organisation was complete, 
and they awaited with ill-concealed impatience the arrival of 
a force sufficiently great to give them confidence. The mo- 
ment such a force appeared, Ireland would be in a blaze, and 


On the 1st of April, the day of Jackson’s arrival in Dublin, 
Danton and his colleagues were murdered in Paris, and the 
sanguinary Robespierre ruled the French republic. «Jackson 
was soon acquainted with this change of masters, and believ- 
ing that Robespierre in the first flash of power would see the 
advantage of distracting England by exciting a rebellion in 
Ireland, redoubled his activity. He and Cokayne were hos- 
pitably received by a Mr. MacNally, a barrister, who took a 
foremost place in defending prisoners arraigned for high trea- 
son. Through this gentleman, an arrangement was effected 
for the introduction of Jackson to Archibald Hamilton 
Rowan. The letters addressed by Stone to Horne Tooke and 
Dr. Crawford had never been delivered, and they now served 
as certificates of Jackson’s fidelity to “the cause.” A long 
and anxious deliberation ensued in Rowan’s “lodgings” in 
Newgate. Jackson used all means of persuasion to induce 
Woli. Tone to proceed as the envoy of the Irish republicans 
to Paris. Tone hesitated, and at last persistently retused. He 
hinted something about five hundred pounds, but Jackson re- 
ony that the “French nation was as generous as brave.” 

his did not satisfy Tone. Then a Dr. Reynolds was ap- 
pealed to, also in vain; and at last Jackson penned those two 
reports on public feeling in England and Ireland, which con- 













to the corridor, with which Jackson’s room communicated. 
Cockayne begged leave to remain outside. The messenger 
and his assistants entered. The noise awakened Jackson. 
Starting up, he endeavoured to seize some papers piled upon 
a table bealte his bed. He had cleared that table the night 
before, and now saw at a glance that treachery had been at 
work, The messenger caught Jackson’s hands, and motioning 
to his assistants to secure the papers, read aloud a warrant 


him thousands. In the last war, he was owner of a Privateer, 

de which brought him in several valuable prizes. Though never 
famed for gallantry, a Virgin, a Maiden, an Orange-oit. and 

| a Ballad-singer, besides several Misses [Miss Sims, Miss Light- 
foot, &c.] were among those to whom his attachment was no- 
torious; and what is still more a Paradox, though he was 
hildless, yet the Late te of these very females 
proved to him a source of supply. ith all his peculiarities 
and foibles, he retained his ity till a few days before his 










ding in England, 


every movement made by Jackson was known to the govern- 
ment. Cokayne furnished Mr. Pitt with complete copies of 
Jackson’s correspondence. The more recent letters were 
written as if in reference to a lawsuit in which Jackson was 
engaged, but Cokayne possessed the key and sold it. He as- 
sured Mr. Pitt that he was induced to betray his friend through 
motives of the purest patriotism, but he said something more. 


a 





addressed to Tresham G eeper of Newgate, directing 
him to hold in safe pen A Rev. William Jackson, clerk, 
late of London, charged with high treason, and, specially, 
with inducing the king’s enemies in France to invade his realm 
of Ireland. 


Jackson. had proceeded to France three” years before to col- 
lect evidence in the famous case of the Duchess of Kingston. 
That business brought him into connexion with some of the 
leading spirits of the revolution. He remained in Paris in 
habits of intimacy with some members of the French conven- 
tion, and either at his own suggestion, or through their influ- 
ence, was commiasioned to ascertain the sentiments of the 


i 

death, when bis Prince thought it no diminution of royalty which he could not afford to lose, he 
to obtain so valuable an acquisition by purchase; yet his 
honour and good name remained untarnished to the end of 
his life.” 

We are not sure that the foregoing epitaph is not the 
very best thing that the practice of horse-racing has given 
to us. It certainly might have omitted, with advantage, the 
gift of Dennis O'Kelly, Esq., who may be set down as the 
third Turf worthy. This astute adventurer seems to have 
been the first owner of horses who retained a jockey by 
annual stipend to ride for himself only, a precaution in 
which he doubtless found his advantage. While makin 













































































had been long settled in Paris, and engaged in business there. 


ee 6 Oe en ae eS He had a brother, resident in London, and an assistant, bear- 


ae ate Sn cam — = rath “ee ing the name of Beresford, married to the sister of Archibald 
O'Kelly Esq., was denied admittance. This man was the Hamilton Rowan, who, when Jackson arrived in freland, was 
owner of Eclipse, and once, when the best horses of the| ying in Newgate under a charge of sedition. Stone furnished 
year were entered at Newmarket against that noble animal, "5 on aye ayer mety, eh _ Se 
ten to one that he posted the whole of them ;| tion to Horne Tooke and Doctor Cra . 4 
isis bet balay taken to an ieamense amount, he, being call-| credentiale, Jackson reached London, and yy | pro- 
ed upon to declare, pronounced “ Eclipse first, and the rest | ceeded fe execute -¥ —e- ~ agree ine ° —— 
; i with kayne, and employ’ im as jen- 
rivals: which c* bond ay aid, or et es tial cumten. ‘ackson’s communications with the convention 
instrections to go off at score. ; were addressed first through Stone, and then through a 
Among the racing axa, communicated by Mr. Whyte, is a| Monsieur Chapeaurouge, marchand, ee un = 
curious accident which occurred at Ascot in 1793. ‘A horse | Cover to Messrs. Texier, Angeli, and ag ome — = 
had gained the summit of the hill, when he suddenly fal-| # third envelope directed to Monsieur Dau' — ~ey 7 
tered, and, with the shock, threw his rider to a considerable bourg. The letters were written in any . hes a oath 
distance, though without falling himself. On examination, a ee ny > Ly Of aguett” wth sp ad 
he hed gal oo en 8 een ng eg the French department of marine; “ the baby” was the young 
made a dead stop. It was supposed that the hard of the 


public; and soon. These letters a on ag tg Bet 
that he ow mone: ? 
ground had dislocated the fetiock joint of the off-leg, and | Kayne, Jackson alleging hroughout the 
after peed where his own handwriting was well known. ug 
just a oe ee ee ear correspondence, Stone’s name was transposed into Eaots, and 
About the same time, an action was brought against a man | Jackson named himself bay ye to the convention 
for striking @ race-horse while it was running, and causing it} Two elaborate cespatches from _ tin reference to the 
thereby to lose the race, an almost unprecedented offence, and | 8fe extant, and possess a singular interes ith great abilit 
one which would be very dangerous to commit in these days, | recent Fenian conspiracy. They od. Tor tho teeees of a 
although much worse things are done in secret, such as phy- | 424, as far as England is concerned, tinued and minute 
sicking and even poisoning “crack” horees. This last is not,| our and truth. Ag the sama of long =“ aaah sensi eens 
however, exclusively a modern crime. In July, 1810, one| inquiry, Jackson states that althoug hich brought the nation 
Daniel Dawson was hung at Cambridge for poisoning tho-| Weary with war against France, w tertained a deep! 
rough-breds. He suffeted under what was called the Black | hollow fame but substantial loss, they Sptertainst a otep ¥ 
Act, passed in George 1.’s reign; but it is not surprising, at a | rooted hatred towards the French oe so yoeell start to their 
time when property was held in 80 much greater estimation | that ninety-nine men out of every hua 
than human life, that the capital penalty was inflicted. The 


feet in arms to drive an invader of the sacred English land 
money dependent upon races was even then enormous (though | into the sea. Any invasion of England \woakd outs oll clases 
the gambling of to-day is much heavier), nor did the income | 80d parties in determined omnes sy inviolability of the soil. 
derived from a first- horse by any means cease with its | be considered too great to protec des mee howling 
public running. Mr. Fenwick, of Byweli, cleared, for in-| He artfully recommends Goosen ae SS hear geod 
stance, by Match’em, as a stud-horse, the enormous sum of] of the English people by liberating » 





Philpott Curran, George 





The case against the prisoner 





suggests that the convention should proclaim 
a te for peta their desire to live on terms 
of amity with the British nation. But under no circumstances 
did he think it — — — populace in array against 
“ei. "[retand, Jeckson believed the convention had the 
fairest prospects of success. The organisation known as that 
of the “ United Irishmen” prevailed in every part of the king- 


teer, for fifteen hundred guineas, There were a hundred 
thousand people to see it, and the 6th Dragoons kept the 
ground. “It was difficult to say whether the lady’s horse- 
wanship, her dress, or her beauty was most admired.” She 
wore a leopard-coloured body, with blue ee vest 





a aed to one of Jackson’s 
‘ackso! 





‘was buff; her cap was blue. She took the lead 


Alleging that Jackson owed him a debt of six hundred poundr, 
if T. be, 


should be executed through his information, the debt would 
never be recovered, William Pitt understood the hint and the 
man. He assured Cokay e he should be no loser by his pa- 
triotism. From that how: Cokayne accompanied Jackson as 
his shadow. He never left his side. Every letter, document, 
or word of Jackson’s wa; immediately communicated to go- 
vernment. The momen. the paper on the state of Ireland was 
penned, and placed in Cokayne’s hands to be copied like the 
rest for transmission through the post-office Cokayne con- 
veyed it—while Jackson slept—to Mr. Hamilton, private se- 
cretary to the lord-lieutenant. That gentleman took a press 


lower classes in England and Ireland towards the French re- | Copy of the original, and then returned it to Cokayne, direct- 
this — = =, yo Pa nS Se ad ouulie, pe promt os find them favourable, to prepare certain | ing him to post it in the usual way. The letter was, by order, 
bd ane y ated Mh nS 4 - 4 nts of the French convention in both countries for the land- — and thea the authorities struck the meditated 
cushiand hi “Who do I mane? Why there's the | ing of an invading force. A relative of Jackson, named Stone, | blow. 


The arrest was made, and Jackson was lodged in the jail of 
Newgate, on the 28th of April, 1794. The indictments were 
not formally laid until the 23rd of June. Onathe30ih of June, 
Jackson pleaded “ Not Guilty.” Then the trial was deferred 
until the 7th of November. It was again postponed to the 
20th January, 1795, and once more to the 23rd of April. 
Nearly a year had elapsed from the arrest of Jackson, and so 
long a delay was unusual in those troubled times. It was ex- 
pected, probably, that in the interval some damnatory evi- 
dence might be procured against Hamilton Rowan and others 

pected of plicity with Jackson’s design. But Hamil- 
ton Rowan escaped from Newgate in 
through the agency of a government informer, and then, at 
length, preparations were made for Jackson’s trial. 

‘he court was formed of the Earl of Clonmell, Lord Chief 
Justice of the Queen’s Bench, Mr. Justice Downes, and Mr. 
Justice Chamberlain. Mr. Justice Bond was absent. The 
names of the leading counsel for the accused are remarkable 
in frish history. can them are found those of John 

‘onsonby, L. MacNally, and Thomas 
Addis Emett. The case trom the first was clear against the 
prisoner. There were the letters and the reports, originals 
and copies. It was proved, indeed, that Cokayne swore his 
last deadly information before the priv 
menace from the Lord Chief Justice. 
are in our power as to committing you if you do not swear.” 
ed upon the evidence of 
Cokayne ; but the court decided that in Ireland one witness 
was sufficient to condemn a man of treason, though two were 
required in England. At four o’clock in the morning of the 
26th of April the jury found Jackson “Guilty.” They re- 
commended him to mercy; but the Lord Chief Justice ex- 
claimed that they had done so “ only” through compassion : 
a plea not influential with such a judge. Turning tothe . 
jailer, who stood beside the condemned, he said, “Jailer, 
take that aan away, and let him be brought up here in four 


days. 

Tne four days slowly but surely passed hour by hour away, 
and then, on the morning of the 30th of April, Jackson was 
conveyed to the Court of King’s Bench to hear is doom pro- 
nounced. He had made some allusions to suicide, and there- 
fore was guarded strictly. His food was always cut ped pee 
for him, the jailer fearing to entrust him with a knife and fork. 
“The man who did not fear death,” said Jackson, “ can never 
want the means of dying. So long as his head is within reach 
of the prison-walls he can ge his body being suspended 
to scare the community. partisan 0! 

the deg tuw Sncheon as ieeees SEOs we to court. This 


ovember, 1794, 


council under a 
member, sir, you 


e government of 
, “I always said 


nm was a coward, and Iam not mistaken. His fears have 
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he tried to press the hand of his counsel, and sadly zg, 
the words of Pierre, “We have deceived the 

senate.” The ae — age ntys = — [4 the 
prisoner, thought of rem jut the rn ne- 
y Bonn “the Reverend William 
Jackson was set forward.” All eyes were directed towards 
him. His body teemed with profuse perspiration, the steam 
rose from his hair, the muscles of his face twitched in convul- 
sions, his eyes were voy | closed, and when at intervals he 
them the dull dry light of death glared out of them. 

by the court to stand up, his mind strove to command 

his mm | body. He rose, but tottered and reeled as if about 
to fall. At last he crossed his arms tightly round his breast, 
and rocking to and fro awaited the traitor’s dreadful sentence 
of doom. hen the clerk of the court directed him to hold 
up his band, he strove to raise it, but the powerless arm 
dropped instantly at his side. When the clerk demanded, in 
the usual form, “ what he had now to by ee | Le pve of 


death and execution thereon should not be awarded against 


- | were completed, and old Simmons 


hour ; the to the dredging net 
About half an hour passed ; Biden nb 


was about the right time to put down the dredge.” e were 


and in a few minutes a reet had been taken in the mainsail, 
the yacht’s hea¢ was turned to windward, and the net was 
scraping along some ten or twelve fathoms below us. It was 
allowed to rewaiu there for rather more than a quarter of an 
hour, and then old Simmons began to hall in the rope. 

If any of my readers have had mal experience in the 
matter, I am sure they can easily imagine the feelings of 
ea anticipation with which we now watched the old sail- 
ort poossetingn, and our excitement as the conteats of the net 
were emptied on the deck. 

The dredge was unusually full ; gorgeous starfish, crabs, 
serpuls, bits of coral, seaweed, &c., &v., were heaped toge- 
ther in glorious confusion. Delightedly did we examine and 
separate them, and although the greater part of the mass was 
returned to its native element, as common and valueless, yet 
our cane and basins testified to our appreciation of many 
beautiful and curious objects. 

Amongst them was a specimen of the webbed starfish ; in 
colour it was a brilliant orange, deepening into a rich scarlet 
at the edge, and softening into white close to the rays; star- 


him according to law,” Mr. Curran rose and moved an arrest | fish of th 


of jud t. Al argument of some length ensued. All 
oe w — —— grew wens and worse; he Pyoerye 

e & living co r. Curran proposed that he 
should be remanded es hip state of body rendered communi- 
cation between him and his counsel, impossible. Lord Clon- 
mell thought it would be lenity to dispose of the sentence with 
all speed. They opened the windows of the court, and the 
cold air came rushing in. But the spirits of Death gathered 
closer areund him, and now he fainted. He sank down in 


the dock. The crowd heard the hollow sound of bis convul- | thi: 


sive movements against the elling. The closing scene is 
thus described : o ee . 


Lord Clonmell: “If the prisoner is in a state of insensi- 


_ bility, it is impossible that Ican pronounce the judgment of 


the court upon him.” 

Thereupon, Mr. Thomas Kinsley, an apothecary, who was 
in the jury-box, said he would go down to him. ‘He stooped 
down over the dock, felt Jackson’s pulse, and then turning 
round towards the judge, declared that the prisoner was cer- 
tainly dying. By order of the court, Mr. Kinsley was sworn. 

Lord Clonmel! : Are you in any profession ? 

Mr. Kinsley : I am an apothecary. 

- — Can you speak with certainty of the state 
Mr. Kinsley : I can ; I think him verging to’eternity. 
Lord em: Do you think him capable of hearing his 


. Kinsley : I do not think he can. 

Lord Clonmel]: Then he must be taken away. Take care 
that in ‘sending him no mischiet be done. Let him be re- 
—— until further orders; and I believe it is as much for 

advantage, as for all of yours, to adjourn. 

But the further orders never were delivered ; the case of the 
ae had been already transferred to another tribunal. 

he sheriff, pale and horror-stricken, informed the court that 
the man was dead. 

All rose and hurriedly left the court. The jailers laid the 
corpse straight on the floor of the dock, and hastened away. 
Many a man dead by the execution of the law had they seen, 
but never such a sight as this. All through the night, the 
dead lay there, a guard of soldiers keeping silent watch. 
There is a story that at midnight a weeping woman stole in 
like om, kissed the cold lips, cl the rigid hands, and 

ext day an inquest was held ; the body contained 

a large quantity of metallic poison. The jailer swore that on 
jay, a little before the prisoner was brought up 

to court, he found him with his wife, greatly agitated, and 
violently. ‘I have taken some tea,” said Jackson, 
“ which d with me.” He had died of poison, and 
baffled the law. Whether it was to save himself and his 
family from the shame of an ignominious execution, or to 
preserve his property from confiscation, he had hurried to the 
final Court of Appeal. In his pocket, as he lay dead, were 
———- passages from the penitential Psalms, in his own 

wi 

Buch scene could never be forgotten by those who wit- 

it. Few, however, could imagine the effect it had 
upon the judge. Here is his “note,” written with his own 
hand on the very night of Jackson’s death, when the eyes 
of the corpse were ly fixed upon the ceiling of the 
coart : 


rt: 

“ April 80, 1795.—Recollect the death of that Jackson, at 
the moment that judgment was about to be pronounced upon 
him. This should make a new judicial era in your life. As 
to regimen, diligence, and exercise, remember to ride and walk 
as much, to eat and sleep as little, as possible ; to read law as 
much, to idle as little as you can, and never to fret at all; to 
laugh, and smile as much, to frown and sulk as little, as may 
be, Never to be drunk. Put yourself in no person’s power. 
Live as long and happy as you can. Turn each moment to 
the best account, and make the most of each good occasion, 
and the best of every bad one. Look to God and y lt 


il 


i 


of this class are never cast up by the waves on the shore, 
as is often the case with the common kinds, but are only to 
be obtained by dredging. Unfortunately, this one was so 
much bruised im the net that it lived only two days; it was 
dead before I had quite finished drawing it, and its brilliant 
colours were fast disappearing. Star-fish possess the extraor- 
dinary pover of breaking off and reproducing their rays; it is 
only with great care that a perfect specimen can be preserved, 
as when they are handled they snap off their rays one after 
the other, particularly when those members are very long and 


n. 

Various specimens of serpule and eabelle were dredged up 
in the course of the day. Very beautiful are these denizens 
of the sea, with their twining tubes, and their feathery tutts so 
delicate in texture, and so exquisitely coloured. Careless ob- 
servers, perhaps, would fail to perceive any particular dis- 
tinction between the serpulz and sabell ; but if they are ex- 
amined and studied closely, very perceptible differences will 
be discovered. 

Serpule are almost invariably found in groups adhering to 
shells, bits of rock, stones, or any other hard substances; their 
tubes are generally very much twisted and contorted, and but 
a small portion stands aloof from the shell or stone they have 
chosen as aresting-place. The feathery tufts which issue 
from the mouth of the tube are the gills of the serpula; they 
vary very much in colour,some being crimson and white, 
some brown edged with drab, some scarlet, some purple, 
grey, or dark green, and many other varieties too numerous 
to mention. 

In speaking of serpule in his“ Year at the Shore,” that 
well-known naturalist, Mr. Gosse, states that every serpula is 
provided with two horns, or antenne, of unequal proportions, 
one being “ much lengthened, and at the end expanded into 
a broad trumpet-shaped club, the other being much shorter, 
and terminating only in a small knob like the head of a pin,” 
and that “when the gill filaments are rolled up and with- 
drawn, the conical club enters after all, and is found accu- 
rately to fit the trampet-like orifice of the tube.” Mr. Gosse 
also says that “ if both of the antenns were furnished with the 
terminal cone, one would interfere with the other in the per- 
formance of their closing, corking up function; they would 
jam in the doorway, and the tube would be left open.” 

A little further oo, Mr. Gosse says that a friend of his pos- 
sessed a serpula with two equally proportioned antennex, and 
remarks—‘ I very much wish that the excellent observer had 
added a note, telling us to what extent the tube was closed, 
and how the work was performed without mutual interfer- 
ence.” 

The reason I have quoted so much of Mr. Gosse’s article is, 
that amongst the serpul@ we dredged up on the day of which 
I am writing, were two groups adhering to shells wherein 
dwelt hermit crabs; and that as I was sketching them, | was 
surprised to see two horns of equal proportions, and each fur- 
nished with a “a terminal cone,” - trom es —_ ome 
Limmediately congratulated m: upoa ng obtained a 
rarity, and vay cmniows was I oy what would become of 
the two stoppers when the gills were withdrawn. I accord- 
ingly gave the aquarium a tap, and attentively watched the 
serpula. In a moment the feathery tufts disappeared, follow- 
ed by the two little horns, one the least bit behind the other. 
I then altered the position of the serpula, 80 as to be able to 
look dowa the tube with a magnifying gives; it appeared to 
me that only one of the horns was visible, and that it com- 
pletely filled up the tube. I replaced the shell in its former 
position, remained perfectly quiet (for serpule are so exces- 
sively shy that the least movement or noise causes them to 
conceal themselves in their tubes), and watched for the re- 
issuing of the antenne and gills. In afew age 4 _—_ 

atified by seeing the two stoppers reappear in 

oaer in whieh they bad disappeared, viz., one slightly in ad- 
vance of the other. As they issued from the tube (closely 
followed by the beautiful tufts), they gave a sort of jerk and 
righted th ives side by side. After examining this serpula 





only.” 
hat a comment on so fearful a tragedy, and written by a 
judge’s hand ! . 
a 


NEPTUNE’S TREASURES. 


“I wonder if we shall get anything curious to-day ?” 
observed my friend. as we et on the deck of the trim little 
t, the nie Lass by name, and gazed with somewhat 
admiration on the beautiful, undulating coast stretching 
away from that striking looking rock, The Ness, at the en- 
trance of Teignmouth Harbour, “With this gentle breeze 
smooth seain our fayour, we — to 
os 3 


and e up some- 
thin, very wonderful—eb, Simmo: 


and its movements for some time longer, I turned my atten- 
tion to some others in a different aquarium, and, to my as- 
Ptonishment, discovered two more with double stoppers! I 
tried similar experiments with them, with similar results; in 
each case the antenn® were withdrawn one slightly behind 
the other, and reappeared in the same position; therefore, I 
am led to conclude that the two stoppers act as a sort 
ot double door, rendering the inmate of the shell doubly 


secure. ; 

Although serpule are, as I have already said, so extremely 
sensitive that the slightest movement of the aquarium causes 
them instantly td disappear within their tubes, yet, strange to 
say, those adhering to the shells inhabited by hermit crabs 
are not in the least alarmed at the creatures’ movements, but 


sir, maybe we shall, maybe we shan’t,” replied the | spread their gil's widely open as the crabs craw! about the 
; and 
, 


sailor ressed the old man, whose chief peculiarity 
consisted in.an apparently inveterate dislike to giving a de- 


ae ee subject, “trimmed” the 

rou sos drip eaian ot 
tino be sa it i” wequitsced my frend, bray “How 
many miles do you going 


iad 
“How miles, sir? Perhaps fi ps six 
might Sa a 
the Orestone, and the top of the over Bob’s Nose; 


out before you put the net | drab or brown, they form a pleasing variety amongst 


uaium. 
pn my sketch of hermit crabs and serpulm, I have drawn a 
dead shell with serpul# attached, one of which has a stopper 


and then 
ifferent from the lity of those organs, being in 
aa ous Stns totally differen generality 


lour much like a m ; I have sev- 
bem pare ‘ood to ay possession ; and being either sober 


brilliant companions. 


One of the chief differences 2 and sabellee is, 


s it between serpul 
on till we Berry well outside | that the latter are entirely destitute of antenne ; their feathery 


tufts are, if ble, still more delicate and fragile-looking 
the ule, and yet they are devoid of any pro- 
eater sopper When they rerest {ato their tubes. 


9 a lag og never have to confess or | tubes are. as 6 rule, larger end longer than tho carpal ; Wey 


= 


yen, io, be sure; quite right, Simons,” and 





their | hardly deny that Lord 


sabella of five or six inches in length will adhere 
piste Oe chest en inch or an inch and om wt men 
itself aloof in the most independent manner. I have three 
specimens which were dredged u without bein, fixed to any 
ells at all; but whether the Is were broken off in the 
<< or whether the sabellm always maintained isolated 
positions, I cannot pretend to decide. The gills are longer 
than those of the serpula, and, as I have mentioned, their ap- 
pearance is ati]l more delicate and beautiful. In colour they 
are a pale yellow, or yellowish » With dots of the most 
brilliant scarlet, and, in wy opinion, they are some of the 
most exquisite and beau’ of “ Neptune’s Treasures.” 

Another curious object we dredged up, was a bri ht ma- 
~ worm, with a band of white from its head to 
ts tail, and occasional cross-bands of white on its body. 
When first taken out of the sea, its hues were extremely vivid, 
but they gradually faded away, till at length the white bands 
were scarcely perceptible; it survived its captivity only 
twenty-four hours. 

Many other curiosities came up in our dredge that day, and 
ensuing days, but I must not describe them now; this paper 
is already longer than I intended it to be. Perhaps at some 
future time I will again take up pen and pencil, and devote 
them to the description and delineation of a few more of the 
wondrous creatures which lie hidden beneath the heaving 
breast of the restless ocean—the works of the Almighty 
Hand of Him for “whose pleasure they are and were 





THE LONDON PRESS ON THE 
“ ALABAMA” CLAIMS, 


The diplomatic correspondence between Lord Stanley and 
Mr. Seward which has just been published is not favourable 
to an early settlement of the pending questions between Eng- 
land and the United States. If, indeea, we could believe that 
the American Minister mye g | represents the opinions and 
feelings of the tt body of his countrymen, we should be 
led to despair of any settlement at all, except in the way and 
by the means that we should most deplore. Although his des- 
patches are not wanting in formal courtesy, they are charac- 
terized by the strongest inclination to widen rather than nar- 
row the grounds of difference, and they are throughout mark- 
ed by an evident determination to accumulate on the head of 
Great Britain all the faults of omission or commission which 
can be charged against her without making the slightest al- 
lowance for any extenuating circumstances, or even 
ing the services which she undoubtedly dered to the 
United States on more than one critical occasion. Even if it 
were true that our admission of the belligerent rights of the 

was sOmewhat premature, it would not have 
been forgotten by a fair or candid —s that France and 
the other European Powers are equally liable to reproach on 
this score ; still less that it was the influence of England, ex- 
erted at a time when the fortunes of the North were at their 
lowest ebb, which alone prevented that recognition of South- 
ern independence which the Emperor Napoleon was to 
concede. If the sympathies of individual Englishmen for the 
rebels, and the humane assistance rendered by Mr. Lancaster 
to the seamen who escaped from the sinking Alabama, were 
considered fit topics for notice in a diplomatic correspondence 
it might also have been borne in mind that the great bulk of 
the English nation were throughout the struggle on the side 
of the Federals; and if it be the fact that large quantities of 
arms and munitions of war found their way from our shores 
to the ports of Charleston and heap yy it is certainly not 
less a fact that far larger supplies of the same kind of stores 
were exported to New York and Boston. If four or five ves- 
sels, subsequently armed and commissioned as Confederate 
did evade the vigilance of our Government and es- 
cape from our ports, it is not fair to pass over in silence the 
much larger number of ships which were prevented from 
leaving ; or to ignore the di lty of defeating the subtle de- 
vices of those who carried on illegal ventures under the cloak 
of a perfectly innocent and lawful traffic in unarmed vessels. 
It is quite possible that Lord Palmerston’s Government may 
in certain cases have failed to act with sufficient vigour in en- 
forcing our Foreign Enlistment Act, but it cannot be denied 
that they were placed in circumstances of great embarrass- 
ment. Even if they are liable to blame tor some default, they 
are also entitled to great credit for their honest, and in the 
main successful endeavours to maintain the neutrality of Eng- 
land. And if Mr. Seward were really desirous of bringing 
about an accommodation, he would not, as he does in these 
des) sedulously exaggerate all the causes of grievance 
which his country has against England, without noticing, 
even in the most cursory manner, anything which is calculat- 
= to remove or to soften the feelings of irritation that unhap- 
pily exist. 

i would be bad enough if there were nothing more in Mr. 
Seward’s notes, than a general unfriendliness and asperity of 
tone. But it is a far more serious circumstance that he ‘has 
contrived to enlarge the grounds of controversy to an extent 
which renders a settlement a work of almost insuperable diffi- 
culty. Although the Government of the United States have 
always protested against our early recognition of the belliger- 
ent Tights of the South, they were originally content to rest 
their claims to compensation solely upon our supposed neg- 
ligence in permitting the Alabama and other cruisers to leaye 
our ports. But no sooner do we offer to refer the latter ques- 
tion to arbitration, than we are told that this will not suffice ; 
that we must also consent to refer the other and still 
issue; and that we must leave it to some third party to 
not pare come a definite claim arising out of an imputed 
breach of international law, but upon the propriety of a par- 
ticular line of policy not the subject of regulation by interna- 
tional law, and lying—according to Mr. Seward himself—per- 
fectly within the discretion and authority of England as a soy- 
ereign Power. The more conciliatory we show ourselves, the 
more extravagant are the pretensions put forth on the other 
side. 1n such a line of conduct we cannot help seeing a dis- 
position to demand from us concession after concession, until 
we are — tace to > oe alternative of either 
ae oO negotiations, or su 
national humiliation. There can, we sh 
as to the course to be adopted under such circumstances, 
Even the most extreme partisans of the United States can 
Stanley’s offer of arbitration was a per- 
fectly fair one, and that if it had been ted it would have 
brought about at po distant period an am le and 
Semone Shen’ gerol versy. 
According to the terms of that offer it would have been the 
duty Fp apne pe “ whether 
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whole or in part the losses of American citizens.” Then if|to refer the Aladama claims only, to the exclusion of those| foolish va 
the decision of the arbitrator was unfavourable to the British | created by other vessels; but Lord 8 s despatch of May 














foolish vanity of his long-winded tirades, And what we, of 
course, hold to be worse,we have lost the opportunity of admit- 
















































































































































































view, the examination of the several claims of citizens of the {24 will finally correct that impression. Government is | ting that we were in the wrong, and destroying the fature vali- 
United States as t En , and of English subjects ; ready to refer all claims originated by the Confederate cruisers dity of our own disastrous precedents, through the same cause, 
the United would have been referred to a mix-| to one tribunal. Lord yee Bo wt a mixed commission | It would have been ridiculous and mischievous to submit to arbi- 


commission, in order that they might assess the amount of 
compensation payable in each case. Nothing could be more 
equitable or businesslike ; but instead of closing with the pro- 
Leer ay Seward not only qomeaien that _ ame 

ou called upon to udgment upon an 
mode of ou; a ph vet belligerent rights, but he 
insisted that all the “mutual claims which arose during the 
cisii war between citizens and subjects of the two countries 
should be adjusted by one and the same form of tribunal with 
like and the same forms, and on principles common to all.” 
Nothing could be ge geagey than the latter proposi- 
tion, if it was made with apy otber intention than to put a 
stop to further negotiation, because, as Lord Stanley pointed 
out in his reply, there are no principles common to all the 
cases referred to. While the cases which arise out of the pro- 
ceedings of the Alabama and similar vessels depend on the so- 
lution of the question which his lordship proposed to refer to 
an arbitrator, the others depend upon a variety of circumstan- 
ces and considerations of the most difficult and the most com- 
plicated character. The settlement of the latter claims, as 
well as the determination of the actual amount | ay in re- 
spect of each capture made by the Alabama and her consorzts 
(if we are held responsible for their doings) is work which can 
only be undertaken or satisfactorily performed by a competent 
mixed commission—the tribunal to which matters of this kind 
are invariably referred. We quite concur with Mr. Seward in 
thinking that it would be easier for Great Britain to acknow- 
ledge and satisfy the claims of the United States than to find 
an arbitrator willing and able to undertake the reference 
which he wishes to impose upon that unfortunate individual ; 
but that only increases our indignation at the tactics which 
are employed in order to render a fair arbitration impossible, 
and at the insolent levity of the suggestion that England 
should save further trouble by at once going down on her 
knees before the United States, making frank confession of 
her errors, and paying the sum demanded of her. It is diffi- 
cult to avoid a suspicion that both in this observation, and in 
the remarks in which Mr. Seward takes credit to the United 
States for not having ee the Irish Republic, there 
lurks a deliberate purpose of annoyance, if not of insult. We 
do not indeed regret that he referred to the Fenian conspi- 
racy, because he thus gave Lord Stanley an opportunity of 
expressing, in restrained but perfectly explicit language, the 
opinion which most Englishmen entertain in respect to the 
manner in which that organization has been dealt with by the 
Governmest of the United States. 

It is unnecessary, and it would certainly be tedious, to’ go 
once more through the discussion of our liability for the cap- 
tures made by the Alabama. This correspondence throws no 
new Jight on that point ; and, so far as we are concerned, we 
are in a position now to reply to any future claims or argu- 
ments on that score :—“ We have offered you arbitration, and 
you have refused.” The main stress of Mr. Seward’s argu- 
ment in these despatches is devoted to the question of our re- 

nition of the belligerent rights of the Confederacy. He 
still insists that a mere “domestic disturbance ” received 
from the British Government “ the baptismal name of civil 
war ;” and he even goes so far as to contend, that if we had 
refrained from giving that name to the rebellion of the States 
of the Union, it would have remained a mere “ local insurrec- 
tion,” and have died out—perhaps in the ninety days which 
he originally fixed for its duration! It is t to place en- 
tire confidence in the good faith with which propositions so 
manifestly absurd are put forth; nor is it necessary to 1088 
them seriously. We are quite content to rest with Lord Stan- 
ley upon the fact that we did not recognize the belligerent 
rights of the South until after the President of the United 
States had himeelf recognised them by the issue of his procla- 
mation of blockade—London Review. 


—an idea for which, as it bas stated, Mr. Seward himself 
deserves the credit. But Mr. Seward now rejects it, though 
only, we hope, for a time. When the main object of both 
Governments is to have impartial justice done an agreement 
cannot be very long delayed. At present Mr. Seward resem- 
bles a lawyer who desires to prolong litigation rather than 
obtain judgment. We are convinced, however, that he will 
eventually feel it his duty as a statesman to dispose of this 
fruitful source of discord in his own time, rather than bequeath 
it toa successor. His public life fully proves thut his opin- 
ions undergo no change as years pass by. The calmness 
with which, in his recent despatches, he characterizes the war 
as a “local disturbance” is at least consistent with his mem- 
orable prediction that all would be over in ninety days. In 
1861 the Foreign Secretary made light of what the Federal 
Supreme Court called “the greatest of civil wars,” and it is 
only natural that he should describe it by a trifling epithet in 
1867. In like manner, since he once believed it the best 
course to refer the Confederate privateer claims to arbitration, 
he doubtless holds that opinion still, and will assist in putting 
it into effect before the Foreign Department passes out of his 
hands. It is not in the interests of any of the parties concern- 
ed to let these vexatious claims remain for ever a mere means 
of provokivg national differences, and there is apparently no 
fairer method of bringing them to a conclusion than that 
formerly approved by Mr. Seward and now recommended 
by Lord Stanley.—7Zimes. 


tration as to whether we were wrong or not iu recognizing tae 
legal validity of the blockade over the Southern ports, and giving 
the United States the power against us which belligerents possess 
against neutrals. No statesman in his senses could have an- 
swered otherwise than Lord Stanley answered to this preposter- 
ousdemand. And it seems to us a matter for deep regret that 
the vain-glorious and wordy atatesman on the other side of the 
Atlantic has been misled into a policy which both denies him a 
triumph he might fairly have achieved, and prevents us from re- 
canting errors of most dangerous and mischievous augury for the 
future history of Eagland.—Apectator, 





Lord Russell and Lord Clarendon hed demurred about 
making compensation for the losses inflicted on American com- 
merce by the Alabama, upon the specific ground that they 
would not submit to arvitration the rightfulness of conceding 
belligerent rights to the South, and refusing to modify the 
Foreign Enlistment Act during the Civil War. Under the 
sanction of Lord Palmerston, Lord Russell had refused to put 
in issue what he designated a point of honour ; and Lord Cla- 
rendon had endorsed the dictum, and declined to re-argue the 
matter. The money amount of the claims was never debated : 
may we not say, was never practically considered? With 
every care for national economy, it may, indeed, be said that, 
looking to the contingent consequences clearly in view of both 
the litigants in the international suit, the money question was, 
comparatively speaking, hardly worth considering. This was 
certainly Lord Palmerston’s view; and in these things Lord 
wit Bot vory our to explain (excopt pola the rane |Falmersion was etraly wie men. The rel neu rlsd_be- 
patohes in the receatly published Arce | tf bn may bad neering Bill, but whether, in the spring of 1861, our Govern- 
claims, They seem to us, like most of Mr. Seward’s produc- ment was justified, without waiting for the development of 
tions, wordy and windy attempts to witte up ‘o aame prea rt the insurgent power of the South, in recognizing the Confe- 
Mr. Seward’s own mind of the proper grandeur of a United deracy as a belligerent, and having done so, whether it was 
States’ despatch ; and, by grossly overstating the case of his Go- —— for the escape of the Alabama unarmed, and the 
vernment, to weaken the very strong claim for some reparation _ ee seman escape of its armament on board another 
a our part whieh it really bad, In discussing dry questions of ey ag od ee Se ee a 

r: erecs.vnal procedure and law, where the matter is one solely fevactiner. wile tia 7 a the Republi sm Un y 
of precedent, and no one in his senses supposes that a precedent ed r ee ee e Republic of the United 
given is intended to suggest any general analogy between the ye not an equitable claim on us for the consequent 
condition of the nations whose case is cited and that of those to | 4#mage to their mercantile navy. Whig Ministers had refused 
move casi is plied, Mr. Seward wil ais on geting upon | Print blank to submit the case go, put to arbitration, | No 
Confederate to a Greek. “I pass ae ptr edby Fy 5a Government: and this refusal was what ‘Lord Stanley found 
map A pal pay a ee re pe a ay es 
tele Turkich oppresaoa ce tant of the Grocks rising against |rvod that he held a different view. fie thought the matter 
their Turkish oppressors in 1825. It could hardly be expected | 8t@ e held a at view. He & © matter 
at this Governmet would be converted by an argument that might be accommodated ; and he would set about finding the 
nataiintes them to the Ottoman power in its decline, and the we moe such cooemenecstiae. peseiems lovers of inter- 
Gresoe ia tie reason o efrisation! Me’ Bernd fhe hag | taken up by the superior wisdom of the announcement, Were 
. x . Sewa , 
any strength in him at all, might have spared that silly shane of| they only taken in? Months of credit and confidence were 
ng ee It would be just as wise, and as germane to the} gained at a stroke, with how little effort on the part of the 
aay Se ee 
rved 0 same pas 
complaint in a man of low rank, as for Mr. Seward to tenes the lured—the Cabinet of Washington into making renewed pro- 
apetcation of . ary precedons of jnamnetional law taken from 7 “e —— — ss a the aoe 
urkey nobler of mortals proper to the u stated fully the views of the American Governmen 
—_s United Statea It seems to us that every abcek, pealtion regarding be cmorne shown nee Riegel ome fom 
w tates has, is weakened in the discussion with | the first outbreak of secession by the British Executive ; an 
Lord Stanley, by Mr. Seward’s pedantic exaggeration and feeble the expectation expressed by men in power, that the South 
veness, * * He wants to make it out that the United | was about to make itself a separate nation. Mr. Seward does 


digressi 
States might have had all the advan and none of the dis-| not say in so many words, but the whole bearing of his argu- 
advantages, of a recognized state of belligerency. But his own| ment implies, that had it been otherwise, t rights 

would not have been so early conceded ; active aid would not 


authorities tell him that “if it is not a war, the cruisers of neither 
party can stop or search the foreign merchant vessel, and that| have been so effectively furnished; piratical cruisers would 
vessel may resist all attempts in that direction, and the ships of | not have been so daringly built, manned, and provided with 
war of the foreign State may attack and capture any cruiser per- | equipment in our ports; aud that, in short, the Alabama and 
sisting in the attempt.” How would Mr. Seward have liked to | Shenandoah, and the rest of their fellow Rovers, would possi- 
have not only lost all power of capturing our blockaderunnere, ae or probably, never have got out to sea. 
but to have seen them appealing for defence to British naval pon the precise amount of damage Mr. Seward disdains 
vessels to protect them against unlawful interference with their |to dwell. In a later despatch the sum is set down nominally 
trade on the part of Federal cruisers? Yet that would have|at several millions. Our well-informed contemporary, the 
been the speedy result of our declining to give the North belli-| Daily News, estimates the probable net amount that might be 
gereat righis against us as neutrals. found due at £1,250,000, and there are large counter claims. 
Mr, Seward in reverting thus foolishly to the mistakes of his] But Lord Stanley does not seem to have given himself much 
early administration, of course ignores the real strength of his|concern on this account. The whole question and sole ques- 
tion in controversy was, whether, taking ev into con- 


Case, which rests on the strongest grounds of policy and interna- 
sideration, the Government of England was mor AN a 
tates by 
e 








The correspondence upon the Alabama claims renders it 
evident that the Governments of Great Britain and the Uni- 
ted States are not approaching the question in the same spirit. 
It reveals on the part of this country an intention of dealing 
with the dispute in good faith; but it also discloses an un- 
willingness on the part of the Administration at Washington 
to forego, by amicable settlement, a popular ground of com- 

laint against England. It is impossible to be blind to the 
Tact that the Alabama claims, and the despatches which any 
astute man may base upon them, are je of being used to 
temporary advantage in local polit contests. ithout 
this explanation the correspondence itself is a paradox. When 
the present Ministry came into office Mr. Seward lost nc time in 
renewing the demands he had addressed to Lord Russell. He 
seems to have been un for the cordiality with which 
the pm any Cabinet ag: to refer to arbitration the whole of 
the claims arising out of the late war. He then introduced an 
additional question, which a man of 80 much shrewdness as 
the A ‘oreign must bave known could 
never be made the subject of arbitration; and Lord Stanley, 
seeing that time was wasted, withdrew from the controversy. 
To Mr. Seward it was gy relief to have a new F’ 0 
to wrestle with. He delights in going over the 
whole history of the Alabama claims from beginning to end, 
and dwells with manifest pleasure on all the points which a 

uity enables him to urge to the disadvan 
of England. The conduct of Great Britain, down to the 
smallest detail, is made to appear in the worst light. This is 
only what might be expected, but, unfortunately, it decides 
nothing. Nor has the endless historical abstract, which is a 
diversion to the American F\ Secretary, always the merit 
of accuracy to recommend it. speaking of the Sumter as a 
Ps built and fitted out in the ports of Great Britain Mr. Sew- 
can easily be proved to be wrong, and there are otber par- 
ticulars in which he has suffered himself to be misled. But it 
is useless to follow Mr. Seward’s steps in order to correct his 
érrors, and so Lord Stanley seems to have felt. The whole 
pen of ———_ arising out of oe is therefore left 
present correspondence precisely where it was when 

Lord Russell bad to deal with it oy rs 

More than two years ago we insisted that it was the dut 
of the English Government to endeavour to remove this phan 4 
of contention between the two countries, and we pointed out 
that accession of isters who bad nothing to do with 
the direction of English politics during the civil war might be 
made the occasion for such an attempt. It has failed, but we 
cannot coe that it was made. That portion of the people 
in the United States which is disposed to do justice to the in- 

tenons Gf Seostas Powers knows that the inflexible attitude 


tional morality, ratber than on grounds of strict law. As a mat- 
ter of fact, owing to a various complication of causes, England | sible for the aid and help rendered to the Southern 
the armed vessels sent forth from English ports 


did allow a number of vessels to escape under more or less sus- 

picious circumstances from our ports, for the sake of preying on | commerce ef the Union. Lord Stauley took three months to 

the Federal commerce. In one case at least, that of the Ala-| answer the American despatch ; and his answer is now before 

bama, the escape was notoriously due to the negligence of sub-|us. It is characterized by all the ingenuity and skill of politi- 
cal special pleadiug. It is calm, plausible, dignified, and 


ordinate English officials, and was against the wish and purpose 
of the Government, Our Government never denied its obliga polite; wary as witchcraft and barren as unbelief. Bat what 
tion to prevent the escape of these vessels so far as it could fiud 
respectable evidence of an illegal purpose, and in two conepicu- 
ous inst is even detained vessels whose owners it could not 
convict, by an act of arbitrary authority beyond its legal right. 
It did not deny that the English people if engaged in a war would 
have been bitterly provoked by similar treatment on the part of 
American shipbuil It recognised clearly the high impolicy 
ot making a precedent which would have rendered it possible 
even for a Maori King to commission a regular ship of war on 
this side of the water, which had never been in a Maori port and 
had never had its deck trodden by a Maori foot. In sbort, whe- 
ther technically within the letter of the law or not, English states- 
men have not hesitated to admit that in permitting the escape of 
these vessels we had opened a prospect of great dunger for our- 
selves in tbe future, which it would have been infinitely better 
to avert even at a great cost. No doubt, too, our negligence was 
in a great measure due to unfriendly feeling towards the North 
on the part both of people and of statesmen, who ought to have 
felt very differently. No doubt Ministers were not themse ves 
inclined to detain the earlier vessels by acts of arbitrary autho- 
rity, such as they were afterwards compelled to resort to on de- 
taining the rams. No doubt, if they had earlier risked equally 
strong measures, they would have incurred some danger of being 
turned out by the House of Commons—though we doubt if 
the Tories would at any time.bave accepted the responsibility of 
an American war as the price of office. No doubt, had all Kng- 
land taken the view in 1862 which was taken in a few unpopular 
journals like our own, neither the Alabama, nor probably any of 
the English-built crusiers, would have escaped. No doubt, sym- 
pathy witi?the Confederates blinded both statesmen and people 
to dangers which we all see very clearly now in the precedent 
of the Alabama and her consorts; and no doubt, if Lord Stan- 
ley’s offer of arbitration had been accepted, we should have found 
an atbitrator—and not been very sorry to find an arbitrator— 
who would have adjudged us to have been remiss in the discharge 
of our obligations to @ friendly State, and have decided that we 
by the citizens of the two countries to arbi-| ought to pay for that remissness. But Mr. Seward bas lost all 
‘was re-| the reputation which so important a decision against us and in 
a time ago in America that we were willing ' his own favour would have brought to his Administration by the 


is the upshut meaning and drift? What does it all come to? 
Why, simply to a reiteration uf all Lord Russell and Lord 
Clarendon had said before; and to a confession that, notwith- 
standing the pretentious talk intended to create a belief in 
superior Tory wisdom, the Whig version of international 
rights and duties was and is, in Lord Stanley’s opinion, the 
= version worth while, or at least worth his while, sus- 
ning. 

Mesawhile the unfortunate cause of difference between the 
United States and the United Kingdom remains just where it 
was twelve months ago. It would be an inestimable benefit 
to both countries, and of inestimable value to the future safety 
of commerce and the future peace of the world, to have it set 
at rest ere new complications arise. But it does not appear to 
be so clearly for the interest of party politicians to settle it just 
now: so we and the world must wait.—Zcaminer. 


——@ 
THE MONT CENIS RAILWAY. 

We condense the following from an article which appeared 
in the last number to hand of the London Review, and highly 
recommend the practical features of the new system of loci - 
motion to the consideration of Railway Boards generally, and 
particularly to those controlling the Pacific Railway enter- 
prizes, and who will soon be called upon to devise ways and 
means for crossing the Rocky Mountains :— 

On the 2ist of last month a train composed of an en; 
and two carriages made the ote over the Sammit Rail- 
way of Mont Cenis, from St. Michel, in Savoy, to —_- 
Piedmont, a length of forty-eight miles. Since George 

henson first made “ man and wife,” as he called them, of the 
jocomotive and the iron road in 1828, this is the greatest 
has been made in the working of railways, 
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fourteen inches above the rails, and 
pA EN horizontal wheels, the engine is able to work 


the carriages as well as the engine are supplied, afford the 
means of supplying any amount of break-power for checking 
the speed, or stopping the vehicles which may have be- 


come detached from the rest of the train, while they render it 
mut sere en 6 tose 
On lines of railway, a curve whose us ‘wenty 
chains is considered a anne wna, but the radius of the smallest 
curves in the Summit Railway is only two chains. It was in 
1864 that Mr. Fell, desirous to prove its value, obtained leave 
from the French Government to lay down a length of about 
an English mile and a quarter on a portion of the Mont Cenis 
road, where the average t is 1 in 18, while on half a 
mile of it the curves vary from 43 to 170 yards’ radius, He 
made his trials in the presence of commissioners appointed 
by the Governments of England, France, Italy, -_. d 
ia, and who were unanimous in favor of the mecha 
nical possibility of his plan, and of its commercial value. 
The Fell Railway was estimated to cost something le 
than one million, and it has been completed in eighteen 
months in spite of the inundations of September, 1866, the 
most calamitous on record, which injured, and in parts alto 
gether swept away twenty-four miles of the route. In point 
of distance the tunnel line will show a gain of six miles, and 
of three hours in point of time. But many travellers would 
y sacrifice this advantage for the sake of the glorious 
scenery through which the Fell Railway passes. The line 
se opened traverses the road commenced by the first Napo- 
eon in 1808, and completed in 1810. There is no reason why 
the other passes should not be similarly utilized, though they 
may not be quite so favourable for the purpose 
Mont Cenis. Austria had already distinguished herself by 
erecting the first railway over the Alps, crossing the Sommer- 
ing Pass. But now that Mr. Fell has shown that Alpine rail 
‘ways can be constructed at a cost of £20,000 per English mile, 
the line across the Sommering cost £98,000—there 1s no rea- 
son why all the passes which could promise sufficient com- 
mercial results to justify the undertaking, should not be tra- 


versed upon iron roads. 
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SUDDEN DEATH OF SIR FREDERICK BRUCE. 

It is with peculiar pain and regret that we announce the 
death of our Minister to this country, Sir Frederick Wil- 
liam Adolphus Bruce, G.C.B., who has so ably filled the diffi- 
cult position assigned him on the retirement of Lord Lyors in 
1865. Although less than two years and a half have elapsed 
since this able minister, and faithful public servant, reached 
Washington, the loss of Sir Frederick Bruce may be consider 
ed not only a National, but an International calamity. H 
varied diplomatic knowledge, his suavity of manner, his pecu 
liarly frank and kindly bearing, and his friendly inclination 
to America, rendered, our lamented representative here ex 
actly the man for the position, as well as the occasion, and b 
place the Home Government will find it difficult to fill. Two 
weeks ago to-day, when the Editor of this journal enjoyed theft 
pleasure of a few hours’ conversation with this genial English 
gentleman on a pleasant piazza at West Point, where he had 
betaken himself for rest and recreation—but apparently in 
excellent health and spirits—and listened attentively to b 
views on prominent National and International topics, we little 
thought that it would become our painful duty so soon to record 
his demise, and mourn his loss, But unhappily so it is, and with 
the death of Sir Frederick, three members of this old and illus- 
trious family, which descends directly from the Royal House 
of Bruce, have departed this life within the past four years. 

James Bruce, who as eldest son, became, in 1841, the 
eighth Earl of Elgin, and twelfth Earl of Kincardine, reach- 
ed, before his death, the first position in the gift of the British 
Crown, namely, the Governor-Generalship of India, controll- 
ing the destinies, directly or indirectly, as he then did, of nearly 
or quite two hundred ‘million souls. He, however, was sud- 
denly cut down while on duty in the far East, in November, 
1863. Major-General Robert Bruce, the second in point of age 
who was appointed by her Majesty to the responsible position’ 
of Governor to the Prince of Wales in 1858, and who will b 
remembered in America in that capacity, died in June, 1862; 
and now the subject of this memoir, who was but a year and 
a month his junior, follows at the age of fifty-three, 

The varied experiences of Sir Frederick Bruce may b 
gleaned from an obituary which appears on another page; 
but the value of his services to the British Government wi 
be readily conceded, since it appears from the record 
that he has served his country in some capacity in each of the 
four grand divisions of the globe. 





European News. 

The tclegraphic news of the week from Europe is comp 
tively uninteresting. We hear, it is true, from the continen 
of his Holiness Pope Pius LX. having resolved to call togethe: 
still another General Council of the Roman VCatholic Church ; 
of the Italian Government having threatened the commence 
ment of legal proceedings against the indomitable Garibaldi 
of the King of Prussia havingsent an autograph letter to 
Emperor and Empress of the French inviting them to m 
him and the other sovereigns of the North German States 
some city in Germany hereafter to be designated; of Kin 
William of Prussia having resolved upon visiting Rastadt du 
Ting the present week on the invitation of the Grand Duke o 
Baden, who has requested his Majesty to hold there a re 
of the military forces of the Grand Duchy; and of a firn 


lof opinion entertained in England, and as an index to the 


namely, whether such a civil war was actually existing here at 
the date of the Queen’s prociamation of neutrality. Certainly 
there is a stage when a civil commotion, although attended by 


larmed force, is nevertheless in fact only a local insurrection, 
as that off, 


held. Stuangers who may be dealing with one or the other 
may be injuriously affected in either case. Now what may be 


A oh 


that it was in its operation unfriendly because it was prema- 
ture.” 


the subject, that the President of the United States, and not 


from the Sublime Porte, granting a general amnesty to the/ or the other of the parties should not leave other questions of 
Greek insurgents of the island of Candia. - claims, in which their respective subjects or citizens may be 

Aside, however, from these reports, we have little worth | interested, to be matter of further disagreement between the 
noting. Affairs in England seem dull and uninteresting, both | two countries, her Majesty’s government, with the view to the 
commercially and politically. The latest sensation despatches | common interest of both, think it necessary, as you have 
pertain to the arrest of the Fenian Colonel Kelly at Manches-| already apprised Mr. Seward in your letter of the 7th of Jan- 
ter, and his repurted release by a mob, but as to the entire | uary, ‘in the event of an understanding being come to 
truth of these sensation items, we have our doubts, and shall | between the two governments, as to the manner in which the 
await the regular mails before treating the subject seriously. | special American claims’ which have formed the subject of 
the correspondence of which my present dispatch is the se- 
quel,‘ should be dealth with, that under a convention, to be 
separately, but simultaneously concluded, the general claims 
of the subjects and citizens of the two countries arising out of 
the events of the late war, should be submitted to a mixed 
commission, with a view to their eventual payment by the 
government that may be judged responsible for them.’ Such, 
then, is the proposal which her Majesty’s government desire 
to submit to the government of the United States—limited 
reference to arbitration in regard to the so-called Alabama 
claims, and adjudication by means of a mixed commission of 
general claims.” 

The correspondence then ceased, tili Lord Stanley, appa- 
rently anxious to come to an understanding, again wrote, May 
26, as follows, to Sir Frederick Bruce: 

“Not having heard from you,I must conclude that Mr. 
Seward has not made you acquainted with the nature of his 
reply, sent through Mr. Adams, to your communication 
through him, of my despatch, No. 64, of the 9th of March. I 
have nothing, therefore, beyond the brief statement made to 
me by Mr. Adams to guide me in dealing with Mr. Seward’s re- 
ply. In that reply Mr. Seward says clearly enough that the 
Government of the United States cannot consent to a special 
and peculiar limitation of arbitration in regard to the 
Alabama claims, such as her Majesty’s Government suggest ; 
but, from his next observation, it might be inferred that the 
offer, as regards arbitration, made by her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, in my despatch of the 9th of March, was understood to 
have applied only to claims arising out of the proceedings of 
the Alabama, to the exclusion of those arising out of the like 
proceedings of the Florida, Shenandoah and Georgia. 
It is important to clear up this point, and you will therefore 
state to Mr. Seward that the offer to go to arbitration was 
not restricted to the claims arising out of the proceedings of 
the Alabama, but applied equally to those arising out of the 
like proceedings of the other vessels that I have named. In 
the words of my despatch of the 9th of March, the matter at 
issue between the two governments on which Great Britain 
was ready to go to arbitration, was ‘ whether, in the matters 















































The “ Alabama Claims”—Pro and Con. 

We have not yet received the promised “ Blue Book,” giv- 
ing the complete correspondence between the governments of 
Great Britain and the United States relative to the somewhat 
celebrated “ Alabama Claims;” but we present on another 
page several extracts from the London papers, the editors of 
which have had the opportunity of perusing the official,collec- 
tion, and these extracts will serve to show the various shades 


British mind on this important subject. Mr. Seward, under 
date of January 12, 1867, says: 

“ The issue between the United States and Great Britain, 
which is the subject of the present correspondence, is not upon 
he question whether a civil war has recently existed in the 
United States, nor is the issue upon that other question, 


it is also true that local insurrections often transcend muni- 
pal bounds and become civil wars. It is always important, 
and generally difficult and perplexing, to recognize and de- 
finitely determine the transition stage with absolute precision. 
he disturbed nation suffers a serious loss of advantages if re- 
cognition is prematurely made. The insurrectionary party 
may suffer a serious loss if it be too long and unjustly with- 


eged on the part of the United States is that the Queen’s 
proclamation, which, by conceding belligerent privileges to 
nsurgents, lifted them up for the purposes of insurrection to 
equality with the nation which they were attempting to 
overthrow, was premature because it was unnecessary, and 


To which Lord Stanley replies under date of March 9. 
“T must repeat, in accordance with my former argument on 


‘Confederate States, and that in recognizing the status of the 


led any further into a renewal of controversy on these or other’ 
British Government have hitherto taken their stand, but be- 
namely, that of the liability of the British government to make 


good the losses occasioned to American commerce by the 


jects are alleged at sometime or other to have had more or less 


t# provision, that if the decision of the arbiter is unfavdurable to 


he Queen of England, is primarily responsible for the ac- 
nowledgment of the belligerent character in the so-called 


o-called Confederate States as belligerents, the British Go- 
ernment found itself associated with the greater part, if not 
he whole, of the maritime powers of Europe. But I will not be 


points raised by Mr. Seward, and not because I feel any doubt 
to the possibility of maintaining the ground on which the 


use I feel that by doing so I should be more likely to retard 
han to advance a settlement of the real question at issue— 


operations of Confederate ships-of-war, in which British sub- 


nterest, and which in their character of Confederate ships-of- 
war were at different times admitted in the ports of her Ma- 
jesty’s dominions.” 

And on the subject of referring the affair to arbitration, 

ord Stanley adds in the same letter : 

“In my despatch of the 30th of November, I explained to 
you the grounds on which her Majesty’s government could not 
consent to refer to a foreign power to determine whether the 
policy of recognizing the Confederate States as a belligerent 
power was or was not suitable to the circumstances of the 

me when that recognition was made, but I at the same time 

expressed the willingness of her Majesty’s government to en- 
n in a friendly spirit any proposal which might be made 


“fto them by the government of the United States, to refer to 


pitration other questions which might be at issue between 
he two governments in reference to the late war, and I de- 
ire you to invite Mr. Seward to state what were the precise 


“Mooints which, in his opinion, might be and ought to be dealt 


th.” 
Lord Stanley then pointedly sums up as follows : 
“The real matter at issue between the two governments, 
hen kept apart from collateral considerations, is whether in 
the matter connected with the vessels out of whose depreda- 
ons the claims of American citizens have arisen, the course 
pursued by the British government, and by those who acte: 
ander its authority,was such as would involve a moral res- 
ponsibility on the part of the British government to make good 
ther in whole or in part the losses of American citizens. 
is a plain and simple question, easily to be considered by 
n arbiter, and admitting of solution without raising other 
and wider issues; and on this question her Majesty’s govern- 
ment are fully prepared to go to arbitration; with the further 


he British view, the examination of the several claims of citi- 
‘zens of the United States shall be referred to a mixed commis- 
ion, with a view to the settlement of the sums to be paid on 
But as they consider it of great importance for the 
ntenance of good understanding between the two coun- 


nMtries, that the adjudicat‘on of this question in fayour of one 


































connected with the vessels with whose depredations the 
claims of American citizens have arisen, the course pursued 
by the British Government, and by those who acted under its 
authority, was such as would involve a moral responsibility 
on the part of the British Government to make good, either 
in whole or in part, the losses of American citizens.” 


Upon this proposition, Mr. Seward apparently reflects till 


August 12, when he opens thus, in a letter addressed to Sir 
Frederick Bruce : 


“You are authorised to inform his Lordship that I did not un- 


derstand his previous offer of arbitration to apply alone to the 
claims arising out of the depredations of the Alabama, to the 
exclusion of those arising out of the depredations of the Flo- 
rida, the Shenandoah, the Georgia, and other vessels of that 
description ; and that, on the contrary, Lord Stanley’s offer 
of limited arbitration was understood to apply equally to those 
claims arising out of the depredations of the several vessels 
last named as to those arising out of the depredations of the 
Alabama. Lord Stanley's plan seems to be to constitute two 
descriptions of tribunals—one an arbiter to determine the 
question of the moral responsibility of the British Government 
in respect to the Alabama, Florida, Georgia, and other vessels 
of that class; and the other a mixed commission to adjudicate 


the so-called general claims of both sides, and a contingent 
reference to the same or other mixed commission to ascertain 
and determine the amount of damages, for indemnity, to be 
awarded in the cases examined by the first tribunal, in the 
event of a decision upon the question of moral responsibility 
in favour of the United States. No distinction as to principle, 
between the tribunals seems to the United States to be neces- 


sary, and in every case the United States agree only to 


unrestricted arbitration. Convenience may require that the 


claims should be divided between two tribunals, both of 


which, however, in the opinion of the United States, should 
proceed upon the same principles and be clothed with the 
same powers.” 

On receipt of this ambiguous communication, Lord Stan- 
ley apparently determines upon publishing the whole corres- 
pondence, when Mr. Seward, on the contrary, as if to forestall 
the effect of such candid exposition of the actual state of the 
case—to both the Hritish and American people—suddenly 
conceives the idea of inditing a generalizing epistle to Mr. 
Adams, written, not by any means in the best of temper, and 
to which we alluded last week, in the following defiant tone: 

“You will herewith receive a summary of claims of citi- 
zensof the United States against Great Britain tor damages 
which were suffered by them during the period of our late 
civil war, and some months thereafter by means of depreda- 
tions upon our commercial marine, committed on the high 
seas by the Sumpter, the Alabama, the Florida, the Shenan- 
doah, and other ships of war, which were worked, manned, 
armed, equipped, and fitted out in British ports, and dispatch- 
ed therefrom by or through the agency of British subjects, 
and which were harboured, sheltered, provided, and furnished 
as occasion required, during their devastating career, in ports 
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of the realm or in ports of the British Colonies in nearly all 
parts of the globe. The table is not supposed tobe complete, 
but it presents such a recapitulation of the claims, as the evi- 
dence thus far received in this Department enables us to fur- 
nish. Difficiencies will be supplied hereafter. Most of the 
claims have been from time to time brought by yourself, as 
the President directed, to the notice of her Majesty’s govern- 
ment, and made the subject of earnest and continued appeal. 
That appeal was intermitted only when her Majesty's gov- 
ernment, after elaborate discussions, refused either to allow 
the claims, or to} refer them to a joint claims commission (!) 
or to submit the question of liability therein to any form of 
arbitration (!) The United States,on the other hand, have 
all the time insisted upon the claims as just and valid. The 
attitude has been, and doubtless continues to be, well un- 
derstood by her Majesty’s government.” ; 

Mr. Seward then proceeds to rehash all his old arguments 
in reference to “the United States giving warnings,” &c., &., 
and Great Britain not heeding such warnings, but actually 
proceeding to acknowledge the Southern States as belliger- 
ents, finally bringing up, as usual, bis old “ claims,” and thus 
philosophizes thereupon :—“ Without descending on this oc- 
casion so far as to insist,as we always have insisted, that 
there was a deficiency of energy in the respect adverted to, 
you may remind Lord Stanley that,in the view we have 
taken of the subject, the misconduct of the aggressors was a 
direct and legitimate fruit of the premature and injurious pro- 
clamation of belligerency, against which we had protested, 
and that the failure of her Majesty’s Government to prevent 
or counteract the aggressions of British subjects was equally 
traceable to the same unfortunate cause. When the munici- 
pal laws of Great Britain proved in practical application to 
be inadequate to the emergency, the British nation omitted, 
for various reascns which seemed to us insufficient, to revise 
these laws, and the United States were left to maintain a con- 
flict with a domestic enemy which British sympathy, aid, and 
sustenance had rendered formidable, and in which British 
subjects continued throughout to be active allies without any 
effective interposition by her Majesty’s Government. The 
claims upon which we insist are of large amount. They affect 
the interests of many thousand citizens of the United States in 
various parts of the Republic. The justice of the claims is 
sustained by the universal sentiment of the people of the Uni- 
ted States. Her Majesty’s Government, we think, cannot 
reasonably expect that the Government of the United States 
will consent, under such circumstances, to forego their 
prosecution to some reasonable and satisfactory conclusion. 
The aspect of the case is, however, less serious than that 
which I have next to present. A disregard of the obligations 
of treaties and of international law, manifested by one State, 
80 injurious to another as to awaken a general spirit of dis- 
content and dissatisfaction among its people, is sure sooner or 
later to oblige that people, in a spirit of self-defence, if not of 
retaliation, in the absence of any other remedy, to conform 
their own principles and policy, in conducting their inter- 
course with the offending State, to that of the party from 
whom the injury proceeds.” 

Then comes his unhappy allusion to the Fenian-American 
invasion, or incursion of plunder and murder, which when 
found to be unsuccessful was withdruwon, or put down, as Mr. 
Seward would make it appear, U:rough the superior sense of 
justice entertained by the United States’ Government (!) 

“ Subsequently to the time when her Majesty’s Government 
disallowed the claims in question, and determined to exclude 
them from consideration, a part of the British realm, and cer- 






















































































wisely followed up by the government by a proclamation of 
amnesty, which, if Madrid telegrams are to be credited, has 
had the effect of causing the disbandment of nearly all the 
bands of armed rebels throughout the kingdom. Of the lead- 
ers Zamosa, Pellicer, Parreta, and Ruis availed themselves of 
the amnesty, while Pierrad fled to France. 
























































































pomnented, Speaking of “ Elizabeth” and @-propos of the close of 
rs. Lander’s engagement in that character, we cannot refrain 
from quoting the remarks of the correspondent of a provincial 
cotemporary anent the personations of the two artistes, so just 
do they seem to us, aud so exactly do they bear out the views 
pence | expressed in this column, which, however, were in direct 
opposition to those of the majority of our brethren of the metro- 
politan press. ‘There is a marked difference,” says the writer in 
question, “between the two renderings, but both have the merit of 


Thus appears to have ended, at least for the present, the originality. Mrs. Lander does not imitate Ristori. Her concep- 
tion of the character is fresh, individual and with each represen- 


latest attempt at revolution in Spain. The various incidents 

of these repented attempts are as stereotyped as their result is| ‘ation more clearly defined. It shows careful stuéy, and ® com. 
inevitable, and it has become a question by no means easily | is Mrs. Lai 

answered whether the sincere well-wisher of his kind should 
desire the success, or failure, of these periodical efforts of the 
Spaniards to secure a better form of government. That the 
rule of Queen Isabella could not be worse is generally admit- 
ted, but this does not imply that any other possible govern- 
ment would be better. Prim is said to be Lovering on the 
frontier,‘and O’Donnell, Serrano, Zaballa and Echague to be 
waiting at Biarritz to see if some one will pluck the chestnuts 
for them out of the fire. But, with the exception of Prim, 
there is no candidate for power in Spain who has not been 
long and repeatedly tried, and he must be a very sanguine 
Spaniard indeed who would risk life, or limb, or property, or 
personal freedom, on the mere chance of substituting the men 
of O’Donnell’s “ Union Liberal” party for Narvaez’s “ Moder- 
ados,” or Nocedal’s “ New Catholics.” Fifty years’ unavail- 
ing and disastrous experiment must wear out even a Span- 
iard’s proverbial constancy, and shake his faith in the use of 
revolutions. The trade of getting up and pulling down gov- 
ernments ends by being left to the few adventurers who know 
how to turn it to their advantage ; and itis now impossible, if, 
indeed, it was not so at all times, to get the mass of the Spanish 
people to take half as much interest in the “ Pronunciamien- 
to” of some revolutionary leader as they would in a bull 
fight, or in the lottery. It is this apathy on the part of the 
multitude, no less than the conviction of the inutility of inter- 
ference in public affairs, which makes political change in 
Spain so frequent and yet deprives it of all results. The com- 
munity is thus a mere theatre, with millions of passive, and, 
on the whole, unsympathizing spectators in the pit, and scores 
of more or less unprincipled actors and mountebanks on the 
stage. Politics thus become a struggle between the “ins” 
and the “ outs,” each party signalizing its accession to power 
by the lavish distribution of those baubles of rank—batons, 
grand crosses and titles—which sufficiently reward its follow- 
ers and assure their loyalty until the occurrence of the next 
administrative coup. There are, indeed, bold innovators who 
are supposed to harbor in their hearts anti-dynastic tenden- 
cies, and all feel that little good can come of the multiplica- 
tion of dignitaries while the Court is a prey to a priestly in- 
fluence under whose power the sturdiest minister must bend 
or break. Honest and intelligent Spaniards of all parties are 
unanimous in the assertion that there can be no hope for 
their country so long as the present sovereign, or any of her 
family, are allowed to occupy the throne. Looking at the 
subject from all sides, it is difficult to predict from what quar- 
ter political salvation is to dawn upon Spain. Its regene- 
ration will doubtless be one of those “ long results of time” 
brought about by inevitable and slowly-working causes, 
rather than the product of any revolutionary movement how- 
ever inaugurated, and however led. Spaniards must be still 
further elevated in the scale of national being before they can 
be worthy of a liberal and moderate government, and any 
attempt to secure for them the one before the attainment 
of the other, must result in the future as in the past in hopeiess 
failure. 


nder’s fault; au intense realism—the pre-Raphaelism 
of dramatic art ; nothing is ignored or softened ; there is nothing 
left to the imagination ; her impersonation has neither atmosphere 
nor perspective, The Llizabeth of history, in her every-day aspect, 
is presented to us; she is petulent, unr ble, suspici ; 
actuated by small motives, liable to ungovernable bursts of pas- 

sion; she is guilty of acts of the grossest injustice; she alienates 

our sympathy and destroys our respeet. We can see no relation 

between the woman before us and the greatness of her reign ; and 
it is with a feeling of satisfaction that we see the curtain fall upon 
a distorted womanhood, and an unlovely old age. The Eliza- 
beth of Ristori, on the contrary, is a beautiful ideal. 
It is the Elizabeth of the poet, the artist, the dramatist, 
and compares with the Elizabeth of history as an ex- 
quisitely painted portrait compares with an ordinary pho- 
tograph. Says the manipulator of the camera, ‘The sun is the 
only true artist, we take the only perfect likenesses,’ and yet ex- 
perience teaches, that of the finest faces, photogrepby gives mere 
caricatures ; and we turn with a sigh of relief to the painter who 
will render our friends more truly if less exactly. Behind the 
man’s face is always the greater fact of the man’s soul; and un- 
derlying all the saying and doing of any life is its being—the living 
trunk of which words and acts are but branches and leaves. But 
souls cannot be photographed, and the secret of a great man’s 
power wiil be found written out in no history. The intuitions of 
Ristori have seized upon this great central fact of the character 
she would personate. Setting aside all traditions, all conven- 
tional authorities on the subject, she plants herself in the six- 
teenth century, in the midst of the events and personages of his- 
tory, and evokes the ruling spirit of that time. A woman of 
splendid physique, large hearted, strong minded, clear sighted, 
whose every power was intensified by the difficulties of her posi- 
tion ; proud, imperious, passionate, yet capable for a purpose of 
exercising a self-control the most absolute ; magnani » com- 
passionate, yearning for the love of husband and children, yet 
stifling her woman’s nature lest her province as queen ehoulifbe 
invaded, her sovereignty shared by another. In contemplating 
the Elizabeth of Ristori, we have no difficulty in understanding her 
power. We see that it could not have been otherwise, than that 
she should draw about her all the great men of the age; that she 

could have tailed to inspire greatness in any age, and among any 

people; that ifsuch a woman were to appear among us to-day, 

we should find in her drawing-room Snakspeare and Spenser, 

Bacon, Essex, and Sir Walter Raleigh. She commands our atten- 
tion and sympathy the moment ehe appears before us, and com- 
pels our loyalty throughout, even when our feelings and sense 
of justice are most outraged. ‘The essential greatness of the 
woman impresses us at every step; her faults are merely spots 
upon the surface of the sun, swallowed up in the prevailing 
splendour. And when, in the last act, she appears before us old 

feeble, tottering upon the brink of the grave, yet murmuring ‘I 
am still Queen,’ our : my fill with tears, every fault is forgotten, 
and we think only of the great sovereign whose glory is passing 
away. From the beginning to the end of the play, we think of 
Ristori not at all; and itis only when the curtain falls, that we 
awake to a consciousness of the fact that Elizabeth and her court 
are @ pageant, separated from us by the broad chasm of three 
hundred years. Mrs. Lander plays, Ristori is Elizabeth. I can 
think of no better definition of the different impressions produced 
by the two artistes,” 

“The Devil’s Auction” at Banvard’s is on the eve of produc. 
tion, the gentlemen and ladies of the ballet having arrived by 
recent steamers. Among the latter are Mademoiselle Elica 
Blasini and Mademoiselie Auguste Soehlke. Mademoiselle 
Blasini is an Italian girl of only seventeen summers, but 
who, despite her youth, has already gained a brilliant reputa- 
tion. At the age of 13 she was dancing at the Imperial Theatre 
of Trieste. From Trieste she went to Milan, where she studied 
under the best teachers—Blasy, Cosatti, Peuro and Mme. Wan; 
thier. Subsequently she fulfilled a series ot engagements in the 
erm gs theatres of Italy, Spain, Germany an rance, Mile. 

lasini, itis said, was about concluding an engagement with a 
London manager when she was secured by Mr. De Pol. Mile. 
Soehike is a German girl of rare terpsichorean accomplishments, 
unusual beauty, and competes, say the German critics, with Con- 
guiand Lanner. Mr. De Pol’s bright particular star, however, is 
Guiseppina Morlecchi, about whom the Milanese go into rap- 
tures, and whose fame is European. Mr. Wallack’s theatre will 
open next week with a new comedy by Craven, “ Meg’s Diver- 











—$<@—_—__— sion,” and a new burlesque by Burend, “The Latest #dition of 
tain of the British NorthAmerican Provinces, became the scenes Black Eyed Susan,” both of which are at present in the midst of 
of sedition, threstening insurrection and revolution against Music. See ee Dean tae Eeclight” call Colas the stone 
the Government of Great Britain. Native-born British sub-| Our musical notes to-day must be confined to t 





It has also been produced at Boston. At the Olympic “ Rip Van 
Winkle”’ will probably be ded by a spectacie whenever the 
patrons of that establishment can be induced to give Mr. Jefferson 
a brief respite from his lent achie . At Niblo’s the 
* Black Crook” has entered on its second year, and upon a new. 
lease of life. To quote from Mr. Oxenford in the London 7 imes: 
“The most extensive memery declines to recall the date when 
* Black Crook’ first began, and the most far-seeing prophet ven- 
tures not to foretell when it will leave off.” At the Broadway 
Mr.'Forrest continues to preseat a round of his favourite persona- 
tions to crowded houses. As usual, he will not play again until 
Monday. At the Fifth Avenue Opera House the bill remains un- 
hanged. Itis d that Mme. Janautschek and a German 
dramatic company, have been engaged by Mr. Maretzek to give a 
series of dramatic performances at the Academy during the win- 
ter. Mme. Janautschek is said to be young and beautiful, and to 
ed by the Germans as another Ristori. With German 
drama at the Academy, and French drama at the French theatre, 
the , Spee reputation of New York society will be fully 
sus’ 


jects residing here, some of whom have been naturalized, 
and more of whom have not been naturalized in the United 
States, sympathizing in these revolutionary movements, at- 
tempted to organize on our soil, and within our jurisdiction, 
auxiliary land and naval forces for invasions of Ireland and 
Canada. The Government of the United States, without 
waiting for remonstrances, appeals or protests from Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, effectively put their municipal laws into 
execution and prevented the threatened invasions,” 

Comment is unnecessary; and we humbly submit that let- 
ters written in the tone and temper of the last one quoted, 
would, at this stage of the proceedings, better remain unwritten. 
Englishmen may be reasoned with, and perhaps finally con- 
vinced, but they cannot be driven to conclusions by harsh 
epithets and unstatesmanlike denunciations. 

The Insurrection in Spain. 

The current of political events in Spain has again been 
slightly disturbed by another unsuccessful revolution. How 
it originated and by whom it was directed in its various 
stages, we are less than usually informed, owing to the com- 
plete control under which the Spanish authorities hold the 
telegraph, and the absence of any intelligent and independent 
correspondent at Madrid. The limit of our knowledge seems 
to be found in the facts that Pierrad, Pajol, Contreras and 


The opera-programme for the coming week is as follows: Mon- 
day, ** Don Giovanni,” with Parepa-Rosa, Hauck, A. Ronconi, G. 
Roneoni, Bellini and Baragli; Tuesday, “I Puritani,” with Pe- 
ralta, Bellini, Anastasi [first app ], and A i; 
Wednesday, “ Othello,” Parepa, Bellini, Baragli, Antonucci and 
Pancani [first app }] ; Thursday, opening night in Brooklyn ; 
Friday, “ Barber of Seville,” Peralta, Baragli, Bellini, Antonucci, 
G. Ronconi, and a new ballet; Saturday, grand matinee. The 
musical amateur certainly cannot complain of the want 
of either novelty or variety. A new tenor, a revival, and 
one of the greatest successes of last season (the ‘ Barber,”) 
are among the attractions. At the French Theatre everything is 
nearly in readiness for the inauguration of the famed “ operas’ 
boufies,” Mr. Bateman opens with his strongest card, but has 
many other attractions in reserve. As hitherto announced. “ La 
Grande’ Duchesse” makes her first obeissance to the public on 
Tuesday. The house should bea large one. New Yorkers ot 
twenty years ago will learn with pleasure of the return to these 
shores of the veteran pianist, Leopold De Meyer, whose digital 
and al achievements on his favourite instrument were 
at that time the wonder of the town. This talented 
former and composer has been engaged for a season by Mr. 
arrison, and he is announced to make his first appearance at 
Steinway Hall on the Ist i The will also be 
signalized by the rentree of Mrs. Jenny Kempton, after her Euro- 
pean sojourn. Mr. Theo. Thomas and bis orchestra will as- 
sist. Thus brilliantly will be opened the concert season at Stein- 
way Hall. Mr. Theo. Thomas’ Symphony Soirées will also be 
inaugurated for the season at the same house during the coming 
month. In short, the musical public will be appealed to as it has 
never been before to support the best class of musical entertain- 
ments during the present season. 




















Facts and Fancies. 

A collision occurred on the North River, eight miles above 
Poughkeepsie, between twelve and one o'clock yesterday 
morning, which resulted in the sinking of the fine steamer, 
Dean Richmond, the death of one man and the injury of two 
others————The Cunard steamship Java, recently made the 
shortest outward passage on record across the Atlantic—her 
time between Boston and Queenstown nt 10 hours for 
difference in latitude and the delay at Halifax) being 6 days, 
21} hours —————-A “Cricket” match will be played on the 
St. George’s ground, at Hoboken, on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, the 25th and 26th insts., between the first eleven of the 
St. George's Club of this City, and the Philadelphia Club first 
eleven, tor the benefit of the former’s professionals, 8. Wright 
and F. Morley———Marshal Bazaine is not so thick- 
skinned as had been supposed. He is about to publish 
his defence, in which it is said he will throw the 
entire responsibility of his actions on the Emperor.———— 
The now well-known Mrs. Theresa Yelverton, to whose case 
we have recently referred in our editorial columns, has arrived 
in thiscountry. She proposes togive Readings while here, in or- 
der to procure funds for the = of a new appeal for jur- 
tice. At the Royal, Paris, at the boitom of 
the dinner carte, one day, was the followin, intimation for the 
benefit of the English :—“ Each one shall at fiye france 








Brama. 
Madame Ristori’s rentree as Medea on Wednesday was made to a 


good, if not a great, house, and was greeted with enthusiasm. 
This matchless astiste was all herself upon that occasion, and 
renewed the triumph of last season in the same part. On.Friday 
she ap} for the first time in ‘Francesca da Rimini,” by 
Silvio Pellico, of romantic memory, but notice of the performance 
wit repent for the Bre¢ and uly time that tosdhing personstion’ 
for the first and o: 0 
Mary , and on Monday ore her celebrated Bibebere The 
latter drama has been newly mounted, and will be produced in a 
style similar to that in which “ Marie Antoinette” will shortly be 


varre, and the Basque Provinces. In sympathy with the 
north, Valencia and Andalusia were said to be heaving con- 
vulsively, and the thrill of revolutionary excitement to have 
reached Estremadura. Then came news of disasters to the 
insurgents on every hand, and wholesale captures and capitu- 
lations by and to the royal troops. These successes were 
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engaged penn: steamer with another war vessel 
land Hill is in writing the history o' war Blanche. we wer vernal 
Halfpenn been floated li the Beacon, was launched recently at Chatham. ; 

London _ Legere the Pome : all Ay was present on the occasion. The first Act of Parlia- 








Reform Act, 
victim to the dan, of his occupation. At q| ment ever hawked abvut the streets is the new 
yah eng tae = held at Puenti-Genil, he had skilfully gone| Which is selling in London at a penny per copy. 


g' m bog — —— 
then finishing him, as jjo thought, by a fine thrust i 
of ~ 4 sword. The toreador turned to receive the applause of Ovituary 
the spectators, when the bull, by a final effort, suddenly rose/ * Sm Freparick Bruce.—Sir Frederick William Adolphus 
and drove the horn into the man’s shoulder, killin, on | Bruce, whose death at Boston, on Thursday last, Sept.19, from 
the spot.——— placards, by the authority of the Mu-| an affection of the throat, was born in England on the 14th 
nicipality, have been posted on the walls of Naples, enjoining | of April, 1814. His father was Thomas, seventh Earl of Elgin 
temperance and personal cleanliness—counsel which may be | and eleventh of Kincardine, and his mother (the second wife of 
regarded as & — joke from those who do not clean their] the Earl) was Elizabeth, youngest daughter of James Townshend 
foul city nor supply the means of mal cleanliness. Oswald, of Duoniken, county Fife, Scotland. His li 
Pineapples made from turnips in Paris are said to bedelicious.| is one of the most illustrious in Great Britain, the house 
The turnips are saturated with an appropriate syrup, which|of Elgin being directly descended from the royal house 
confectioners know very well how to fact of Bruce of Scotland, and holding at the present day a -~< 
Stephens, the late Fenian Head Centre, is still residing in| most position in the early years of Sir Fre- 
Paris, in seemingly distressed ci st Among | derick (then known simply as the Honourable Mr. Bruce) were 
the discoveries made by the Cambrian Society during their} barren of incident, At the age of twenty-eight (1842) he was at 
recent meeting, was an old gravestone with the name “ Cin-| tached to the special mission of the late Lord Ashburton to the 
derella,” aged 20 years, in Wormbridge churchyard.— United States; but his position being necessarily a subordinate 
Tartan seems to be getting scarce. At the Perth games re-| one, no opportunity was afforded bim of displaying those diplo- 
cently, a prize was off for the “ best dressed Highlander in | matic abilities which subsequently distinguished his career in 
ys, but no one came to claim the prize. The home-made} China, Two years afterwards he was Colonial Secretary 
le is rare, it appears. The Sultan has invited the|to Hong Kong, China. In 1846 he was appointed Lieutenant- 
Em ror of Russia to pay bim a visit at Constantinople. General of Newfoundland, and held the position thirteen monthe. 
The New National Reconstruction Club has issued an address | In July, 1847, he was made Consul General to the republic of 
roposing that the United States acquire the Island of Candia. | Bolivia, and Charge d' Affaires the ensuing April. On 29th Aug., 
: Krupp’s great gun, now exhibiting at Paris, has been | 1851, he was trausferred to the Orienta’ Republic of Uruguay, 
resented to Prussia by the manufacturer. It will be = and two years later became Agent and Consul-General to Egypt. 
5 the coast fortifications near damburg, or Keil. he | Upon the Britieh government deciding to send an embassy to 
Bishop of Parma excommunicated from the pulpit the journal | China in 1857, Lord Elgin, the brother of the deceased, was ap- 
Tl Presente, of that city. The effect was soon visible, as the] pointed at the head of thelegation. Mr. Bruce accompanied bim 
next da the editor published a numerous list of persons who | in the capacity of secretary, and it is said that the success of the 
stated that they felt bound to’ subscribe to the excommuni-| mission was greatly due to his diplomatic skill, The treaty of 
cated journal ‘The sum expended on the Suez Canal} Tiensin, which was the result of the negotiations, was carried 
works last year was about £2,520,000. The Prussians} home by Mr. Bruce, and as a reward for his service he be 
nearly blew up Luxembourg in the course of poety ry ow ta ae of ~ Tie sae suaamens & = oe 
wder, nobody knows how, caught fire at the | men assad 1 : 
at tehied Baron de Tornuec’s hotel. The explosion seri-| holding this important position Sir Frederick aa 
ously injured an officer of the Artillery. This mill, which is| self to the British government by his skill in dip’ =p Frog Sow 
being emptied, still contains 400,000 kilos. of powder. general success which attended his efforts in behalf of the inter- 
Th Gree Government have lately purchased an iron-plated | ests of Great Britain. - Sir Frederick remained at Shanghai till 
onan mounted with four 200-pounder guns, and capable of — had been restored ; and finally established the mission at 
‘eki 



































Pai i he distinguished 
i t the rate of sixteen miles an hour. in in 1861. While residing at this court f 
abet nen the votes and proceedings of the House of If by good ine Some the aoa om wae comsdonn, 
Commons, that there were filty divisions upon the ey — be a woe Baap wy ag +> a ames 
— i : orcumn into wood, ee or bolt, that will | he received the order of Knight Commander of the —* A con- 
Lees readily turn, pour on a little kerosene and let it remain. | roversy having — in 1864 pete Coemmny oe ng 
In a little while it will penetrate the interstices, so that the | Public of Colombia, one caae - a ro —_ 
screw may be easily started.” Mr. Edmund Yates is —— ~_— come Ss pt - — - 
ew novel in a new Liverpool paper, bear- » , nister 

and the Leader—a title made famous in journal- an States, and on the 17a of the same month was made a 
ism several years ago by a London paper y Mr. | & 
Thornton Hunt and Mr. G. H. Lewes. The British} Lovurs Desmre VERon.—A Cable dispatch amen Be 














ease | the junior ensign p d his li 


8,199 for Yorkshire, and more than 1,000 for each of ¢ * 
po counties of England and Wales. The bill cnotaine 
215 clauses. It is, of course, intended for circulation and consi- 
deration during the recess, 


West InpiA REGmENTS—The Army and Navy Gazette 
says:—Some late promotions in the 2nd and 4th West India Re. 
giments have caused a certair’ amount of remark from the 


——— | unusual fact that the steps in succession to retiring lieutenant- 


colonels have been given partly without purchase. The majors 
P ited to be lieut t-colonels got their step for nothing, 
whereas the captains promoted to be majors in their place had to 
pay for their advancement. The cause is a commendable desire 
on the part of the authorities to do something to prevent the total 
stoppage of promotion which would otherwise take place at the 
head py tet regiments, Few of the officers—we believe none 
of the majors—are for purchase, and sooner than bring in men 
very much their juniors to command them from other regiments 





reserve fund, with the understanding that, on the retirement of 
the officers thus promoted, they shall not receive more than the 
ice of a Majority. We hope that this enlightened policy will 
extended to the other ranks, and that the West India regi- 
ments will become non-purchase. We have seen ten or a dozen 
lieutenants purchased over in one Gazette, and on one occasion 

bh tevancy over all his seniors. 
Men of means are not likely to go into these corps, and it is but 
& mockery to treat them as if they were on the footing of the 
line. Possibly the application to these regiments of the rule, 
which has existed for thirteen years in the Guards, of not allowing 
the senior step to be purchased, may be the prelude to its exten. 
sion to the rest of the servico, It is to be noted also that one of 
these lieutenant colovelcies has been filled by selection, Major 
Ireland, from the 3rd West India Regiment, having been chosen 
for the command of the 2nd, over Major and Brevet-Lieutenant 
Colonel Hill, who, though his senior in the Army, had not within 
some seventeen years of bis length of service, 





Lieutenant General W. Cowper Coles who has just died at 
Woodcote had seen considerable service in the early part of his 
career in the Army, which he entered in the autumn of 1805, and 
served in the 13th and 40th Regiments, and in the 4th and 12th 
Dragoons. He served in South America, with the 14th, in 1807, 
including the operations previous to and storming of Monte 
Video, Afterwards he served in the Peninsula from August, 
1808, to November, 1811. and again from April, 1813, to the end 
of the war in 1814. With the 40th Regiment he was present at 
the battles of Roleia, Vimiera, and Talavera; with the 4th 
Dragoons at Busaco, Albuers, and Usagre; and, in the 12th 
Light Dragoons, at the passage of the Bidassoa, the Nive, and 
the Adour. The general had received the silver war medal 
and seven clasps, and his commissions bore date as follows :— 
Ensign, October 31, 1805 ; lieutenant, February 8, 1807; captain, 
November 19, 1812; mejor, June 9, 1825; lieutenant-colone!, 
December 10, 1830 ; colonel, November 9, 1846; major-general. 
June 20, 1854; and lieutenant-general, March 9, 1861. General 
Colee was not on the regular establishment of general officers, 
and his death consequently causes no promotions, 


Navy. 

Nava Eriquerre.—Lord St. Vincent was exacting upon 
minute points of etiquette to a degree which was irksome to his 
subordinates. It was the custom of a lieutenant from each ship 
in the fleet to go on board the Admiral’s ship daily, I believe, for 
orders, but the office was always fulfilled unwillingly, On one 
occasion, and in a — veseel, a —— arose among the 
lieutenants, each trying to show that the duty was not his; un- 
til, to the great relief of the others, a spirited young fellow vo- 





ip Highflyer, been successfully en; for twelve | death of Louis Desiré ,Véron, one of the most celebrated public- 
poo past a ese as of the slave t on the Mo-| ists. The deceased was born at Paris on April 5, 1798, and 
zambique and Zanzibar coast, has forwarded letters which public life a8 a physician. He wrote one book on medi- 
confirm the impression that Dr. Livingstone is still alive——| cal subjects, and by a successful speculation in some patent 
A humous work by Mendelssohn, composed in 1826, and | medicine acquired a large fortune, but soon renounced the medi- 
ied the “ Trompeten Ouverture,” hitherto unknown to the/| cal profession to devote himself to journalism. From 1831 to 
musical world, has been simultaneously published in Leipsic | 1835 he was director of the Opera, when he was again very suc- 
and London._—As an illustration of the way in which the | cessful, espeeially in a financial point of view. In 1838 he was 
Bankruptcy Court absorbs the assets of estates placed under | a candidate for the French Legislature, but was beaten. He 
its jurisdiction, a correspondent. forwards the account of an | then connected himself with the Constitutionnel, of which he be- 
estate which was at first expected to realise 10s. in the pound, | came, in 1844, the sole proprietor. His paper was the organ of 
and on which the creditors finally received 54d. The| M. Thiers. After the revolution of 1848 the Constitutionnel was 
Siamese ambassadors have left Paris for Bangkok, having ful-| conspicuous for its violent opposition to the radical and social- 
filled their mission, which was to obtain a settlement of the] istic policy advocated by M. Ledra Rollin. Later it was = ar- 
Ee arn Catlin ke ius [sired ees sere hed jeans bo Oppoons” M. Vern 
i ta! . 
ee bene: of Popular Education has of-| was elected as a candidate of the Government to the Corps Le- 
fered a prize of £200 tor the best original work on Self-Help, | gislatif in 1852 and 1857. Of the books published by M. Vér- 
with reference especially to its gs on domestic and na-j|on the best known is a volume of a reminiscences pub- 
tional life. ee, a small town in the lished io 1885, under the title of dun g 
birge, Saxony, ‘was completely burnt down on - 19th ult., in — which, on its first appearance, produced quite a sensa- 
: f—__——Aecording to the Movimento, = 
Sela cies in the Papal army—410 Italian, 106| At Tickhill Castle, Lieut.-Col. Charles John Hill, late 7th Hus- 
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the Empress Charlotte has much improved, and that her pre- Madras Native Infantry.—At Summertown, Oxford, Commr. 
sent condition is satisfactory. The air of Tervueren has been | Richard R.N t. Lambert cove ot iy ie 
most favourable to her. The International Co-operative Leia Capt ~~ 
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cathedral which was lately burnt down. M. Army. 
Béjour has ust finished a eee for the Porte St. Martin} A New Mirra Bruu.—Before Parliament was ed 
entitled — ignor Verdi, tbe composer, has| Sir J. Pakington laid before the House of Commons a bill for 
arrived in Paris. His health and spirits seem to have been | comec and amending the several acts now in force relat- 


some shaken by the failure of “ Don Carlos’’ which he to the Militia in England. The bill contains, in a connected 
pa mein to poy Bat surely a composer may be content ra the existing law, with such modifications as have been sug- 
with hearing every barrel-orgun grinding the “ Trovatore” and | gested by experience or in the process of consolidation. There 
the “ Ballo” to death in every capital, or city, or village, that es side note against every chanes, oeting whether it is new, and, 
he It is said that the Viceroy of Egypt vr t wh 

his visit to England, promised several thousand camels to 
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—At Lucknow, Col. R. Renny, C.B. (Bengal Staff Corps), Assist-| rallel 
t-General, 


He went on board and introduced himself to the 
Admiral, then Sir John Jervis, who, after scanning his uniform, 
said, “I cannot give my orders to you.” “ Why not, sir?” “| 
don’t know who you are.” “Iam a lieutenant.” “I should 
not judge so from your dress.” “I am aware of no defect in my 
dress.” “* You have no buckles in your shoes.” The lieutenant 
departed, supplied the omission, and returning, again presented 
himself upon the Admiral’s quarter-deck, prepared to take his 
revenge, The first formalities having been gone through, Sir 
John was proceeding to give his instructions, when, to his great 
— the lieutenaut said that he could not take his orders. 
“Why not?” inquired the startled Jervis. “I don’t know who 
‘ou are,” was the reply. “1am Sir Jobn Jervis, Commander- 
n-Chief of his Majesty’s fleet,” &c, “1 cannot tell by your 
dress” (for in truth the Admiral wore a simple dress.) Sir Jobn, 
without another word—for he was fairly caught—retired into his 
cabin, whence he soon emerged in the full costume of an admi- 
ral, and the officer, having expressed his satisfaction, received his 
orders, The story goes that speedy promotion followed in this 


de | case, for Jervis had the sense to appreciate the spirit of the 


one as well as the wit of the other.—Notes and Queries, 


THE WATERWITCH.—The means by which her Mojesty’s ship 
Waterwitch is propelled is very naturally attracting attention in 
naval and other circles, but the principle of the system is no 
novelty. On the 27th of February, 1793, the following state- 
ment appeared in a public print :—“ The vessel of the ute Mr. 
Ramsey to sail against wind and tide has latéby been tried, and 
was found to sail four knots an hour. The subjoined is the 
principle on which it moves: A pump of 2 feet diameter, 
wrought by a steam-engine, forces a quantity of water up 
through the keel. The valve is then shut up by the return of 
the stroke, which at the same time forces the water through a 
channe! or pipe of about 6 inches square, lying above an 
to the kelson out at the stern under the rudder, which 
a less dip than usual to permit the exit of the water. The im- 
petus of the water forced —— the equare channel against the 
exterior water acts as an impelling power upon the veesel.” It 
would appear from the above that Mr, Ruthven cannot be consi- 
dered as an inventor, however he may be entitled to call himself 
an adapter. This, however, may, after all, be no fault of his, for 
he may possibly have never before heard of of Mr. Ramsey or his 
little vessel driven at the rate of four knots per hour by the 
means of jets of water, ' 


Mr. Jobn Brown, who has rendered his name famous in con- 
nection with the manufacture of armour-plates, has received the 
honour of knighthood from her Majesty the Queen. This Tecog- 
nition on the part of the Sovereign of extraordinary zeal, talent, 
and energy of an individual who has raised himself to the highest 
point of eminence, both as a hant and an i Te- 
gerne with much satisfaction——Commodore Caldwell, CB., 

arrived in England in her Majesty’s troopship Orontes, and 








imminent danger of invasion, is extended also to times when a| we are gratified to find that during the ran home from the Cape 
and to portray with fidelity the habits of modern ’Parisian aris-| state of war exists between her Majesty and any foreign Power ;| of Hope his health sensibly a ape but, from the na- 
——+—The rumour siill continues that the Queen will | and the events which authorise the number of the Mi-| ture of his complaint, it is feared that must give up all hope 
S Parle—perhaps in October, ia! after her Ma- litia are the same as those which authorise their being embodied. of being again able to serve on active duty, 

esty’s return from Scotland. The Beaufort’s | The bill designedly omits the statement of a maximum of bounty = 
auban has won d the present racing season in England | to be paid to Volunteers, A clause provides no ArrorntMENTs.—Lieutenants: J Hayes to Warrior ; M J.Parks, 
£18,425 10s. No than two hundred and fifty-seven | shall quit the United Kingdom without leave of the Crown. The E BP Kelso, W E Shuckburg to Fisgard, as additional for trans. 
0 Oe eek “mine (ones vate militiamen until other q are ta} port borviee, Navigating Lieutenants; A Hamilton ,to Fisgard, 

in course of being wound up in Great Britain, | 9,046 for 8,057 forfMiddlesex and the of Lon- | for surveying duties. 
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New Publications. 
Mr. Doolady has recently published Alice, or the Painter's 
Story, by Laughton Osborn, a handsomely printed twelvemo, 
containing upwards of two hundred and fifty pages of verse, 
which twenty or thirty years ago would have achieved more 
reputation for its author than it is likely to do to-day. Mr. 
Osborn, if we may judge by his books, is a man of poetic sen- 
sibilities, and considerable practice in the poetic art, his no- 
tions of the latter, however, being rather of an old-fashioned, 
antiquated order. Had Alice appeared at the beginning of the 
present century when Scott and Byron were publishing their 
long poetical romances, their Marmions, Corsairs, and what 
not, and when the would-be poets of England and America 
were swarming in their wake, each with his metrical ro- 
mance or epic, it would have found many readers, without 
doubt, and would have deserved to find them, for, measured 
by the verse-standard of that time, it ranks high. It is too 
long and diffuse, but so were Marmion and The Lady of the 
Lake ; it is carelessly written, too, but so were Lara and The 
Bride of Corinth. The poet whom Mr. Osborn seems to have 
had most in his mind while writing Alice is Coleridge ; not the 
Coleridge of the Ancient Mariner, the Sidylline Leaves and 
Wallenstein, but the weird magician of Ohristavel, whose versi- 
fication has cast its spell over Mr. Osborn, as it did over most 
of Coleridge’s contemporaries, Byron especially. The mea 
sures of Christabel cannot be counted on the fingers, like the 
heroic lines of Pope, and much of the blank verse of the last 
and present century, but to one who has a truly musical ear, 
it is full ot melodies and harmonies of its own, and is never 
more effective than in its apparent discords. Mr. Osborn had 
@ good model before him in this particular, and it is a pity he 
did not follow it more closely throughout. When he is least 
Coleridgian and most Osbornian he is always at his worst, 
the loose irregularity of his own measures frequently jar- 
ring op the ear of his reader. What he does handle 
well, however, is the short measure which Milton has render- 
ed classic in L’ Allegro and Il Pensieroso, and which has other 
merits besides its patent one of “linked sweetness.” The 
story of Alice is modern both in conception and execution, so 
much 80 in one respect that Mr. Osborn evidently fears he may 
be charged with having committed a plagiarism on Mr. 
Edmund Yates’s novel Land at Last. To free himself from 
this charge, which never could have been seriously made by 
one who read both the novel and the poem, he gives the date 
at which be commenced writing the latter, which was as far 
back as 1852, and enters into a short history of his adventures 
in trying to find a publisher for it, here, and in England. The 
hero of Alice, like the hero of Land at Last, is a painter, and 
the heroines of both are young damsels in distress, whom the 
painters in question rescue from want and shame. The Alice 
of the poem, however, is a very different sort of young wo- 
man from the feminine fiend of the novel, whose name just 
at this moment escapes us. Stolen in infancy from her noble 
parents, the Earl and Countess of Duttonville, and forced to 
lead a wandering vagabond life, she is found when a girl of 
thirteen, or thereabouts, one cold, winter night, in the streets 
of London, by Walter Hervey, an artist of considerably more 
genius than reputation. He takes her to his studio, dresses 
her as a boy, paints her as The Angel of Morning. His picture 
is exhibited at the Royal Academy, where it attracts the at- 
tention of her parents, who seek out the artist, by wliom at 
last her story is made known. Acknowledged by her parents, 
Alice continues her friendship with Walter, who falls in 
love with her, as she with him,—a fatal complication of af- 
fairs, which it is the business of the poet to bring about, and 
if he can, to unravel. The Earl of Duttonviile looks higher 
than his daughter, as was natural under the circumstances, 
choosing for her husband Lord Ernest Clare, who, suspecting 
the true state of Alice’s feelings, is seized with a bitter hatred 
of Walter, whom, after attempting to abduct Alice, he endea- 
yours to murder, but is opportunely slain in a duel by a Ger- 
man student. The end of all isthe death of Alice, and, later, of 
Walter, who annually visits the spot where he found her, to 
meet his death at last from exposure on one of these solemn 
visits, There is not much in the plot, as the reader sees, and 
certainly nothing that resembles the metrical romances of 
Scott and Byron, but as managed by Mr. Osborn, it is quite 
interesting, portions of it being really pathetic. It is too long, 
as we have hinted, and not so poetical in diction as it should 
have been, but it is meritorious notwithstanding, showing the 
true poetic sensibility. Its best passages are those in which 
nature is described, of which the following, taken at random, 
is not a bad specimen. It is the opening of the Second 
Chant :— 
“ The blackbird’s song is sweetest now. 
His whistle is so loud and clear, 
The little redbreast on the bough 
Can scarcely catch the listening ear. 
And yet the bright-ey’d warbler sings, 
With his whole heart, his softest lay, 
Perch’d upon the nearest spray— 
So near, unlike the blackbird sby, 
You mark the glitter of his eye, 
And plain as in a print descry 
His russet throat and olive wings. 
The woods have now a deeper green 
Though still the leaves are sparse and small : 
The horsechesnut’s limbs, that graceful fall, 
All white with clustering flowers are seen, 
Whose tufted cones the form assume 
Of feathers in a marshal’s plume. 
The swan, with lifted wing that floats, 
tf Moves still sedate and graceful-slow, 
Yet in hor eT® 


And self-complacent air elate, 

You may read more than vanity 
And pleasure in her pride of state: 
While from their inharmonious throats 
The meaner fowl, that quicker row 
Their plumy barge, 

Loud sounds of exultation throw, 
Rejoicing on the sunny pool 

To skim at large, 

Or frequent dive as if to cool 
Their breasts below.” 


This is old-fashioned writing, but we like it all the better for 
that, forming a contrast as it does with the exaggerated poetic 
diction of the day. Altogether we like Alice much better than 
any of the tragedies of Mr. Osborn which we have seen, of 
which two volumes have already been published, and several 
more are announced as in preparation. : 





Messrs. Ticknor and Fields publish the third instalment of 
their Charles Dickens Edition of Dickens’s Works, in the 
shape of The Life and Adveutures of Martin Chuzzlewit—one of 
his best works, and certainly the one which tested to the ut- 
most the patriotic endurance of his American admirers. 
That it should have been considered a caricature at the time 
of its first appearance, and resented accordingly, was natural 
enough, but to have blamed Mr. Dickens for writing it was 
slightly absurd, considering that he had satirized the vices and 
foibles of his own countrymen quite as severely as those of 
their transatlantic relatives. The American people are wiser 
now, however—at any rate they have thicker skins, than in 
the days of the youthful Dickens, the burly Marryat, and the 
plain-spoken Mrs. Trollope, and they can enjoy the comic 
pictures of what a portion of their number was, or seemed to 
be, twenty or thirty years ago. That they still have their 
Jefferson Bricks and Elijah Pograms, they have learned to 
their sorrow during, and since, the late Rebellion. As a gal- 
lery of portraits Martin Chuzzlewit is equal to any of the 
earlier and later collections of the same unrivalled artist— 
better, we think, than several we could name. The character 
of Pecksniff is one of his most elaborate and most successful 
creations; equally happy, in a different way, are Tom Pinch, 
Mark Tapley—a variation of the genus Sam Weller—the boy 
Bailey, and the inimitable Sairey Gamp and her mythical Mrs. 
Harris. For comic humour we know of nothing better than 
the dinner, or was it supper? of Sairey Gamp and Betsy 
Prig. Jonas Chuzzlewit is admirably drawn, although on the 
whole the meanest and most disagreeable of all Mr. Dickens's 
villainous characters. The illustrations of the present volume, 
of which there are eight, selected from the larger number ori- 
ginally published with it, are among the best things that Phiz 
(Hablot K. Brown) has done. The face ard figure of Pecksniff, 
which appear four times, are beyond praise. How comforta- 
ble the sanctimonious old scoundrel looks. in the frontispiece, 
sitting before the fire with his daughters, and graciously list- 
ening to Tom Pinch, who might as well talk to the portrait 
over the mantle as its oily original befure him. And how 
painfully benign, how sorrowfully gracious, he is, when he 
stands at his doorstep, and waves away his poor discharged 
head master, whom the reader has long since learned to love 
for his guileless, childlike simplicity. Sairey Gamp and Betsy 
Prig, hobnobbing together over their spirituous tea-pot, are 
as good as any two figures in Hogarth. Messrs. Ticknor and 
Fields also publish Bleak House, the ninth volume of their 
Diamond Edition of Dickens, the specialty of which is the il- 
lustrations by Mr. 8. Eytinge. We have praised Mr. Eytinge 
highly, as our readers may remember, for a number of his de- 
signs in the earlier volumes of this series, but in the present 
instance we are unable to do 80, his illustrations, with scarcely 
an exception, falling far below his powers. The best of the six- 
teen are the figures of Jo, Mr. and Mrs. Bayham Badger, and 
Mr. Turveydrop and his sun Prince. The bloated old embodi- 
ment of Deportment seems to have been drawn from some 
caricature of “ the first gentleman in Europe.” Harold Skim- 
pole is an idiotic failure, with no resemblance that we can 
perceive to the original, who is said to have been dear old 
Leigh Hunt, most charming of poets and essayists, and most 
impecunious of men. The story of Bleak House is neither very 
probable, nor very interesting ; the episode of Lady Dedlock 
only confirms us in the impression which we have long enter- 
tained that Mr. Dickens is not at home among ladies and gen- 
tlemen. As regards the spontaneous combustion of the hard- 
drinker Mr. Krook, we have no faith in it, nor anything like 
it, in spite of the learned and veracious authorities to which 
Mr. Dickens refers in his preface. As a satire on the Chancery 
practice of England, Bleak House is very amusing, in spite of 
our want of faith in Mr. Dickens’s familiarity with legal pro- 
ceedings, even of the simplest character. It is his vocation, 
however, to satirize, with, or without, knowledge. 





The literature of the illiterate, if we may use the phrase, is 
assuming an importance in English and American letters, 
wholly unworthy of its value, and to the disadvantage, we are 
inclined to believe, of genuine comic writing. For the one 
Dogberry of Shakspeare, and the one Mrs, Malaprop of She- 
tidan, we have a score of distorted copies who appear to 
create a world of enjoyment for the unthinking. The bulk of 
the literature in which they figure depends for its effect upon 
bad spelling—an accomplishment which Tom Hood, the elder, 
possessed in perfection, and which Thackeray, great master as 
he was, was deficient in. At any rate we have never derived 
any pleasure from the studiedly false orthography of Yellow- 
plush and his confreres. The late Artemus Ward was the best 
of our recent bad-spellers, but a good deal of his humour in 
that line was forced, Mr, Dickens struck a new vein of the 





same hard-worked mine in Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodgings, in the 
mixed, blundering, inconsequential English of that most igno- 

rant and tender-hearted of old landladies, and his followers 
and imitators soon caught the track of the thing, as the 
younger poets of the time have caught the manuerism of Ten. 
wyecn , “ And 

some are pretty enough, 
And some are poor indeed ; 
And now again the people 
Call it but a weed.” 

Among others who have sown with Mr. Dickens’s seed, is 
Mr. Arthur Sketchley, if that be the real name of the writer, for 
whom Messrs. George Routledge and Sons haye lately pub- 

lished two little paper covered volumes,—The Brown Papers, 

and Mrs. Brown’s Visit to the Paris Exhibition. The former, a 
series of thirty-one short articles, was originally contributed to 

Fun, a London comic journal of the Punch order, and the 

only one which has successfully disputed ground with its 

once glorious but now somewhat effete rival. It is edited, we 
believe, by Tom Hood, the younger, who has a great deal 

more ambition and a great deal less talent than his witty 
and pathetic father. Mrs. Brown, the heroine of the volumes 

in question, is the wife of a jolly, good-hearted Cockney 
who lets her have her own way, and of whom we hear occa. 
sionally. She is ignorant, with a vein of plain sense, which 
does not prevent her from getting into very ludicrous scrapes. 
A fearful gossip, she has no idea of grammar, and but little of 
the connection of ideas. Her babble is amusing enough at the 
beginning, it is so like what we should expect from a woman 
of her class, but we soon tire of it, as we tire of vulgar people : 
they bore us with their interminable nothings. Many of Mrs. 
Brown’s misadventures come from an over-fondness for the 
bottle, which may be the vice of female Cockneydom in its 
hale old age, but which is hardly the subject for ridicule. We 
laugh, indeed, at the cups of sack which Falstaff drained, but 
it is for his mendacious wit aad humour that we chiefly re- 
member him. We think the Brown Papers a mistake, in this 
particular, and not very enticing reading in most others, 
Should the American reader, however, feel any curiosity to 
know how his language is spoken in and about Bowbells, 
we recommend him to make the acquaintance of Mr. Sketch- 
ley. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 
The Poetical Works of John Greenleaf Whittier. Complete 
Edition. ——Martin Chuzzlewit. By Chas. Dickens. The Charles 
Dickens Edition.... Ticknor and Fields: The Art Journal. Sep- 
tember.——Cassell’s Magazine. Part Third. 
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THE ZOUAVE JACOB. 


Paris has been ringing with stories about a non-commissioned 
officer of Zouaves named Jacob—presumably a Jew—who, it 
seems, claims the power of working miracles, or if not miracles, 
cures without any agency save his own will. His feats are thus 
graphically described by the Paris Correspondent of the Bir- 
mingham Journal :— 

“The Zouave admits no one to his presence who is not really 
afflicted with disease or infirmity, those who are led to the Rue 
de la Roquette by curiosity being compelled to remain in the 
waiting-room. Fortunately, I was furnished with a letter from 
his best friend, and became privileged at once. I entered the 
room with twenty of the most ragged and dirty of the whole mob, 
and am thus enabled to describe the scene. ‘I'he Zouave was 
standing as if in a reverie when weentered pell-pell into the 
long, low apartment, where the cures were performed. He was 
leaning against a wall, with his eyes half open, after the fashion 
of Sonnambula before entering completely into trance, the only 
difference being in the intense light, shot out from the living 
orbs beneath the drooping eyelids. He neither spoke nor moved 
while his father busied himself in arranging the visitors upon the 
low wooden benches before him. Every crutch and stick was 
taken from the infirm patients, and placed in the corner behind 
the door, amid the timid whines of the poor frightened creatures, 
accustomed to look upon the help afforded by these objects as 
absolutely necessary to their safety. When all were seated thus, 
leaning the one against the other, the father going close up to the 
son, whispered in his ear. He was aroused in a moment, and 
coming forward with a movement bruSque and hurried, savouring 
of the military camp, and not in the least of the solemnity of the 
magician’s sanctuary, he walked up and down for a few minutes 
before the eager line of sufferers, To each he told the disease 
under which he or she was suffering, and the original cause of 
the malady; and as no objection was made in any one case, I 
am led to suppose him to have been right in all, Presently, 
however, I observed him to stop suddenly, and fix his eyes upon 
one of the patients who sat at the extreme end of the second 
bench, and after examining him for a moment, turn aside with a 
slight shudder, which I observed was neither of disgust nor dread, 
but a kind of involuntary recoil. He said abruptly, pointing 
with his forefinger straight into the face of the individual he ad- 
dressed : ‘I can do nothing for your disease ; it is beyond my 
power ; go, and remember it is useless to return.’ This was all, 
but the words acted upon the man like a magic spell, He shook 
from head to foot, like the aspen leaf, and tried to gasp out a few 
words, but whether of prayer or expostulation it is impossible to 
say, for his tongue seemed paralyzed, and clung to the roof of his 
mouth, while the Zouave turned aside with an indescribable ex- 

ression of fear, certainly indicative of a kind of intimidation. 
But this was soon shaken off, and he again passed before the line, 
uttering simply the words, ‘ Rise and walk!’ The sound which 
simultaneously burst from the assembly could find no fitting de- 
scription in any language. It was a sort of moaning whine, a 
kind of infantine wailing, evidently produced by fear and doubt. 
One feeble old beggar woman, whose head had stopped its pal- 
sled shaking from the moment the Zouave Jacob had fixed his 

littering eye upon her, was the one who gave expression to the 
feeling which had evidently taken possession of them all. ‘Oh, 
how can I move without my crutches? and, having turned a 
yearning look towards the corner where these old friends and 
supporters were standing, with a host of others, she be; to 
mumble and moan most piteously. But the Zouave looked for a 
thoment down the line, with an ominous frown on his brow, as 
he found that not one of the patients had obeyed his orders. No 
pretension to the sacred character of a prophet, or inspired seer, 
was there, for he stamped with, such rude violence on the floor 
that the casement shook again. He almost uttered an oath, but 
it was unfinished, as he once more uttered the command to rise 
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that others might be admitted in their place, Then 

bi strange and e yeterious moment of the whole cere- 
mony. One by one did every individual seated upon the low 
wealcn benobes rine and erect, No words can describe 
the singular tacle offered by this fearing, hoping, doubting 
al found himself standing firm upon the 
which*for years had ceased to do their office. Some laughed like 
foolish children, some remained wrapped in stolid wonder, while 
many burst into the most heartrending paroxyism of weepin 
It was then that the Zouave stretched forth his arm and bade 

pause, ll was hushed and silent fora moment. The pause 
lasted for some time, I have been told that it is always so, but 
have not been able to account for its necessity ; and then the 
door was thrown open, and the crippled and the paralyzed, the 
halt and lame of the hour before, walked from that long, low, 
half-darkened chamber, with hat timid gait, it may be, but 
with straightened limbs and measured steps, as though no ail- 
ment had ever reached them. One or two amongst the number 
turned to thank their deliverer, but the Zouave dismissed them 
brutally, ‘ Be off ; don’t stand shilly-shally. You are cured, 
ain’t you ?—that’s enough—now pietiez moi le camp /” In plain 
English, “ Cut your stick, and be gone.” Before leaving the 
room I turned to look at the single patient whose case Jacob had 
pronounced as being beyond his power to cure—the man was 
paralyzed in both arme, and his neck twisted all awry. It cer- 
tainly was a hang-dog countenance—worse than any I ever be- 
held—and the expreesion of rage and hate, and fear, which it con- 
veyed was unmistakable. His feet were paralyzed likewise and 
twined outwards, The Zouave’s father searched amongst the 
sticks and crutches left in the corner for those which belonged to 
the only cripple destined to remain so, and as he touched each 
one, looked with inquiring glance towards the unhappy wretch, 
who answered with an awkward jerk of his wry neck, until he 
seized upon a sort of wood shelf or go-cart upon wheels, which 
the cripple had been used to push before him. A boy came in to 
help him from his seat, and as he disappeared, supported by his 
aid, he uttered a poignant groan, which resounded through the 
place with the most weird and terrible effect imaginable. 1 sub- 
sequently inquired of the Zouave by what impression he was 
made aware of his inability to cure. He answered simply that in 
cases of this kind a veil seemed to fall before his eyes and im- 
pede his view of the patient.” 


g 
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LATEST PARIS FASHIONS. 


A Morning Dress for out-door wear.—Violet cashmere pet- 
ticoat trimmed with a band of Indian cashmere, bordered at 
each side with black velvet, and at the lower edge with a row 
of small worsted balls called boules espagnoles, selected in 
various colours to match the cashmere band. A velvet poplin 
skirt, ornamented above the hem with black boules espag- 
noles ; the skirt is fastened up at the back with three cash- 
mere bands, edged with black velvet. A small loose paletot, 
decorated with bands of cashmere bordered with black velvet, 
and edged with black balls. The under body is of fine white 
linen striped with violet. A small black straw hat trimmed 
with black velvet, entwined with a garland of sntall violet 
chrysenthemums. Violet and white striped stockings; black 

id boots. 

. Promenade Costumes.—A sapphire-blue silk petticoat trim- 
med with three pinked-out ruches of blue silk ; a white sul- 
tane redingote with blue silk revers, and fastened the entire 
length of the front with large blue silk buttons. Two tabs of 
blue silk commence at the waist, descend each side of the 
redingote, terminating with a flat bow ; sash of sapphire-blue 
silk with very short ends, forming three sma!l loops at the 
back of the waist. A white straw hat, with a blue ribbon tied 
at the back, and falling in two long fringed ends below the 
‘waist ; a white rose at the left side. 

Evening Toilette.—The under skirt, which forme a train, is 
composed of maize silk, with a pleating round the edge; the 
upper skirt of white Organdy muslin, cut out in deep scollops 
and bordered with Valenciennes lace ; smal! buttercups are em- 
broidered over the muslin with golden-coloured silk. Maize 
silk low body covered with Organdy muslin, and trimmed 
with a Valenciennes berthe; maize silk sash tied in the centre 
of the skirt at the back; small tufts of buttercups and light 

in the hair. 

The hairdressers in Paris are turning their attention more 
than ever to hair dyes. For a short time the é!égantes all ap- 
parently desired to be brunes, but now there is a change’once 
more in favour of golden hair, and all sorts of fluids, under 
most poetical names, are put forward in the shape of dyes. 
Any reasonable woman would object to using any of them, 
however tempting the promises held out with the acquisition, 
believing that nature has given her the shade of hair that har- 
monises best with ber complexion, and that she would do 

wrong to endeavour to correct it by meretricious devices. 

At the sea-side the hair is worn either very loose or else 
simply plaited up like Margnerite’s tresses are in “ Faust.” 
Velvet ribbon of different coloure, selected to match the toi- 
lette, are frequently plaited in with the hair. Curls and cré 
when not natural, are not suitable for the sea-side; 
bands are far better anc neater. 

The popular fancy of the moment is a portrait fan. A pho- 
tograph artistically taken is fastened on a white silk fan; a 
wreath of flowers and the initials are added. It forms a pretty 
present to offer to a relation or 

ELAINE DE Marsy. 
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CHartes Dickens as A Reaper.—A writer in the Inde- 

t gives a sketch ot Charles Dickens as a reader. The cor- 
respondent says:— The minute he began to read the famous 
Pickwick Trial I found Dickens, and heartily enjoyed every 
word. Here he seemed at home, and his audience ; for this, 
in spite of age, still has the inimitable drollery and spirit of his 
early works. How people laughed! English merriment is as 
sonorous a8 English speech, and the roars that shook the walls 
spoke well for the health of aristocratic lungs. Old gentlemen 
mop their faces; stout dowagers leaned back exhausted ; 
Pa oy dropped thelr glasses to wipe tears of genuine laughter 
from their eyes; belles, forgetting their flushed faces, laughed 
like girls; and every one looked about him with an ex i 


expression of one who sincerely enjoyed see- 


briskly away ; and I found myself wondering whether he would 
finich the evening ‘declining and polling’ with Mr. Boffia, or 


legs | drop in to supper with that haman Phoenix, Wilkins Micawber.” 


‘ — ~~ 
ALEXANDRE Dumas AND Napro.eon IIL—M. Dumas the 
elder is writing a feuilleton for the Petite Presse, entitled “ The 
Blues and the Whites.” Recently he wished to refer to certain 
documents, which the libraries would not trust into his bands. 
He thereupon is said to have written the following letter to the 
Emperor : 
“ Tlustrious Confrére : When you undertook to write the bis- 
tory of the conqueror of the Gauls, all the libraries vied with 
each other to put at your disposal the documents which they 
have in keeping. 
“ The result is a work superior to others in this that it reunites 
the greatest quantity of historic documents. 
“ Occupied with writing at this moment the history of another 
Cesar, named ‘ Napoleon Bonaparte,’ I have need of documents 
relative to his appearance on the stage of the world. Briefly, I 
desire all the brochures hatched by the 13th Vendémiare. 
“T have asked for them at the libraries ; they have been re- 
fused to me. 
“TI have, then, no other resource but to address myself to 
you, my illustrious confrére, to whom nothing ever is refused, to 
pray you to ask in your name these brochures from the libraries, 
and to be so good, as soon as you get them, to place them at my 
disposal. 
* If you are so kind as to grant my request you will have done 
me a service which, * littérairment,’ I shali never forget. 

“T have the honour to be with respect, illustrious author of the 
Vie de César, your very humble and very grateful confrére. 

“ ALEXANDRE DuMas.” 


The pamphlets were sent to him the same week. 





OrGanizaTion or THE Boarp or Emicration.—The Board of 
Commissioners of Emigration, as at present constituted, was ap- 
pointed by an act of the Legislature during the session of 1847. 
Its objects and duties were defined as being for the relief and 
protection of alien emigrants arriving at the port of New York, 
and provision was made that such emigrants should be entitled 
to aid for five years after their arrival : the expenses of the whole 
system to be defrayed by a small commutation fee, chargeable on 
every person landed here. 

The following table shows the number and nativities of alien 
emigrants who arrived at Castle Garden trom May 5, 1847, to 





Jau. 1, 1867: 

Treland........---. 1,485,100 14,975 
Germany,.......... 1,317,069 21,722 
England........... 435,171 11,139 
Scotland ....----.. 86,890 6,025 
France ..... eeeeees 68,390 5,788 
Switzerland........ 55,321 5,744 
Holland, ........ ee 23,679 10,045 
Walled, ..ccccccscce 21,882 5,488 
Sardinia........... 2,305 162 
South America... .. 2,004 87 
Portugal ... 1,378 2 
Nova Scotia. ee 1,116 s 
Russia .....------. 924 58 
Canada. .....++-+-- 613 30 
Mexico,......++++++ 638 7 
Sicily,.......+++++- 294 12 
China ........+++- . 333 95 








Sum total from May 5, 1847, to Jan. 1, 1867 .... 3,582,574 
Total from Jan. 1, 1867, to Aug. 21, 1867,...... 163,059 





Total emigration since the commencement of the pre- 
sent system was instituted ..............0e000+ 3,745,633 





Tue Remains or Napoieon Il.—According to « Vienna re- 
port, the question of conveying to Paris the remains of the young 
Duke of Reichstadt, son ot the Emperor Napoleon I. and Maria 
Louise, was raised at the meeting of the French and Austrian 
Emperors at Salzburg. The Emperor Napoleon has, it has added, 
already received an official assurance that no opposition will be 
made to his wishes in the matter. 





Dr. Lrvrnestone.—The following, recently received in a 
private letter from Bombay, will be read with hopefulzess by all 
who are interested in the fate of Da Livin ne :—* We feel 
great anxiety here about the fate of the Doctor, from whom 
nothing has been heard for upwards of a year. We do not, 
however, credit the accounts given of his murder by Musa and 
his Hinzuani companions, Not a single one of the eleven 
Christian Afrieans who accompanied Dr. Livingstone from Bom- 
bay has returned to us; and we conclude that he has most likely 
gone with them into the unexplored lake roy 4 Two of them, 
who were educated to a certain extent in the Mission Institution 
under myself, were young Ajawas whom he had brought to In- 
dia ; they were well acquainted with the languages of the 
country to w he was going. Had their master fallen, as de- 
scribed by Mura, both they and their companions (who were all 
from the Church Mission at Nasik) would, we are confident, have 
sought to return to India, where they would bave many warm 
friends willing to assist them in a settlement in Africa were it 
necessary.” 

Tue SaLzpuRG ConFERENCE.—The Marquis de Moustier 
has beeu driven to explain the Salzburg visit. e Emperor and 
Empress, it seems, went to Salzburg oo of condolence 
to cis Joseph on the tragic fate of his brother, the Archduke 
Maximilian—rather an awkward visit, we should have thought, 
the regrets of which might have been even more delicately ex- 


e, benign 
ing his fellow creatures happy. The moment he was done he 


moby is little more than a priori inference 
— ‘ warmed up into 
GENERAL MicHEL’s Successon.—Sir John Michel 
been relieved from the command of the forces in Be 
North America, Lieut.-General Sir Charles Windham, K.C.B., 
has been appointed to succeed him. Sir Charles Windham 
joined the Guards in 1826, was appointed Lieutenant and 
Captain in 1823, and in 1888 served with his regiment in 
Canada during the rebellion, remaining here until 1848. In 
1854 he landed in the Crimea as Assistant Quartermaster. 
General of the 4th Division, and remained with the army 
until June, 1856, having been present at Alma, Balaklava, and 
Inkerman, at which Jast-named fight Sir Geor Cathcart, 
who commanded the 4th Division, was killed. He was pre- 
sent at both assaults on the Redan, and commanded the storm- 
ing party of the 2nd Division on the 8th of September, 1855, 
when his gallantry was 80 conspicuous that he was shortly 
afterwards promoted to be Major-General for “ distinguished 
and intrepid conduct.” In September, 1855, he was appointed 
Governor of the British portion of the captured city of Sebas- 
topol, and in the following month assumed command of the 
4th Division. He afterwards commanded a division in India 
under Sir Colin Campbell, and was actively employed in the 
suppression of the great rebellion in that country.—Zlumilion 
Spectator. 
A CosMOPOLITAN VIEW OF THE “ALABAMA” CLAIMS.—A 
rather vol correspond is published between Lord 
Stanley and Mr, Secretary Seward on the Alabama question, 
The London journals, almost without exception, pabtish long ex- 
tracts from this correspondence, and comment at length, in 
“leading articles” upon the merits of the controversy. We 
shall dismiss this uoplesant subject very briefly. In the first 
place we think the claim set up by Seward is preposterous ia it- 
self ; and in the second place, hk is preposterously small. If the 
British Government has got to pay for the destruction of property 
by these “Confederate corsairs,” a million and a balf sterling 
will not begin to cover the “damages.” Ayain, the Southern 
Confederacy, gnized by the United States, as well as by 
European Powers, as a “ belligerent,” bad just as good a right to 
wage war on the sea ason the land. What was the difference. 
morally or legally, in the ravages of the Shenavdoah Valley by 
Sheridan and the capture of the enemy's ships by Semmes? 
Why should the one be called a hero and the other denounced as 
a “pirate?” England, France, and Prussia supplied contraband 
goods to both North and South during the war, consisting of 
battle-ships, guns, munitions, &c., &c. These “ supplies” caused 
vast destruction on both sides. Why has not Mr, Seward called 
for a general indemnity from all Kurope, that lent “ aid and 
comfort to the enemy?” * * Is Mr. Seward ambitious to go 
down to posterity as a sagacious etatesman or as a pettifogging 
politician ’— 7’ he Cosmopolitan. 














PareR MONEY IN Avustria.—A Salzburg ietter says :— 
“For the traveller in Austria tue total absence of metallic 
money is not a slight annoyance. During the three days I 
have been here I have scen no coin excepta few dirty- 
looking copper kreutzers, very much resembling our own 
liards. As to the florin, or gold cvin, they are absolutely 
unknown. Every transaction, even the most trifling, is per- 
formed by means of paper — = The smallest note is of 
forty kreuizers, about four sous French. I leave you to con- 
ceive the pleasure one feels in handling these biack greasy 
pieces of paper, which have passed and repassed over beershop 
counters, and been carried in suspiciously dirty pockets. There 
is no avoiding it, however.” 





Notainc Lost.— 


Nothing is lost: the drop of dew 
That trembles on the leaf or flower, 
Is but exhaled, to fall anew 
In Summer’s thunder shower ; 
Perchance to shine within the bow 
That fronts the sun at fall of day— 
Perchance to sparkle in the flow 
Of fountains far away. 


So with our deeds, for good or ill, 

They have their power, scarce understood ; 
Then let us use our better will 

To make them rife with good. 
Like circles on a lake they go, 

Ring within ring, and never stay. 
Oh! that our deeds were fashioned so 

That they might bless alway! 

Chambers’s Journal. 


A Perririep Bopy.—An Albany paper says: “A woman, 
wife of a-blacksmith, who formerly lived on Broadway, Albany, 
and whu died some seventy years ago, was interred in one of the 
burial grounds on the bill. Last week her friends went there for 
the purpose of removing the body. Oc opening the grave, the 
coffia crumbled to pieces, and the body lay there as whole as 
when deposited. The skin was black, aud covered with a sub- 
stance similar to moss, and presented a moldy appearance, On 
feeling of the body it was found to be quite hard, and a further 
examination developed the fact that it was petrified. The black 
surface was scraped off the skin, when the latter presented a 
beautiful white appearance like that of cut marble. This is a 
a truly remarkable circumstance, and elicits the wonder of all 
who have heard of it. Our informant says a coffin in which a 
child of his was inclosed, and which had been in the earth twenty 
years, appeared as well as the day it was placed in the ground,” 








Tae Water SurP.iy oF LonDON AND LIVERPOOL.—We 
clip the following extracts from an article on this subject, which 





ressed on paper. When you have, however, uni iy, 
Doves the : cas which brought a man to a wretched end, you 
are not usually the most welcome visitor to condole with his bro- 
ther. Ifthe French visit was welcome—as would appear from 
ti it must have been on ds unconnected with 





of hilarious good will, which it was impossible to resist. My com- 
mn. grew bysterical in vain efforts to restrain his shouts; and 
soon became entirely reckless of my p | appearance, bent 
only u eying myself to the utmost. Buzfaz was an exact 
copy wT an attorney, and Dickens has made it a study. 
Justice Stareleigh was as much like an owl asa human being 
could be, ‘Wiokle—poor, bashful soul—got into a pet, and atat- 
tered in a way that must have convulsed the court, as it did us. 
Mrs. Clappins was not so well done as I have seen it on a pri- 
in America ; and _ ro, — — 
enou Bat Old Weller’s , wheezy ‘ woice, y 
—— * Spell it with a We, my, spell it with a We,’ wes a 
thing to shout over long afterward. Dickens never laughed him- 
and when a perfect gale of merriment blew through the 
he g}00d looking at his audience with a droll twinkle in his 





the 

tragedy in Mexico. Indeed, the Marquis de Moustier admits 
‘het “ Re heads of two empires could not be together in 
confiding intimacy for several days without naturally communi- 
cating to one avother their impressions, and exchanging ideas on 
questions of general interest.” However, they bad not, it would 
seem, very much to communicate. For “‘ the two Sovereigns had 
both attested by their acts and by the pacific sentiments which 
guide them that their Governments united could not form any 
other design than that of persevering in the same line of conduct 
as hitherto. Their conversations upon general affairs were li- 
mited to this which was mutually given.” Vague, and 





ppeared in a late number of the Builder :— 


“There are several sources of supply talked of for London— 
the Lakes in Cumberland, the source of the River Severn, and 
other projects, which, doubtless would yield an abundance of 
good water ; but these ape ew require close and rigid in- 
vestigation, and the fullest most complete inquiry, by all and 
every party interested. The estimated cost of the former project 
is about £8,600,000, and the latter £12,000,000, to the sup- 
ply to London ; and this cost is, we believe, exclusive of the pur- 
chase of the existing works and plant, and exclusive of compen- 
sation, end other expenses, that will materially add to the total 
of the gross estimates. 

“For the sake of illustration, let us observe that the drainage 
area of the river Thames is generally admitted to be about 8,086 
superficial square miles; and if we calculate the rainfall on that 
area at 24in.) per annum, and allow 66 per cent. for evaporation 
and absorption (which is an extreme average), we have the enor- 
mous quantity of 157,187,429 cubic feet, equal to 982,000,000 





scarcely reassuring. third person who was not present 
ao first > shat {could not" bave been 
“ other than” something, and then says, it was w was 
| bound to be, the publis'sre apt to believe that the actual testi- 


gallons of water to be dealt with, and to be rendered available 


——_— 
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THE ALBION. 
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beceseary town ted on| 9,471 females. About three-sevenths of the entire population | tical disturbances. It showed that the insane and unmeaning 
5 OSarhen se Bg =] to the supply of the inhabi- 2 given as on the gold-fields, the number being 257,264. Fenian outbreak did not diminish the country’s wealth, though it 
tants of t Britain and Ireland calculated at thirty gallons a) The aboriginal population is estimated at 1,908 men, women, stopped the issues of it, There is a decrease of 60,000 acres un- 
head of the lation. ° * e and children. There are sixty-two municipal bodies in the] der crops, and increase of 500,000 cattle and 1,500,000 sheep. 

« Liv also complains of a shortness in the supply of| colony, including the City of Melbourne and the town cf Gee- | The increase in cattle and the decrease in the means of feeding 

ater, b> end it is not much more than nine years since they| long, containing an estimated amount of rateable prope them was a question for practical men to consider, The export 
constructed and extensive works at Rivington, about| valued at £20,241,073, having an annual value of £2,314, of cattle in 1868 amounted to 345,000; last year to 519,000— 


large 

J , t was care-| ‘The revenue they receive amounts to £341,429, the expendi- 
cocnty Soden Gintent, the sail of tee eee ture being £315,475. The estimated population of the muni- 
cipalities amounted to 315,939, and the dwellings they con- 
producing for many years not much more than 9 million gallons ;| tained numbered 68,968, their area 241,630 acres. 


fally taken, and, impounding reservoirs made calculated to sup- 
eh million gallons daily, but this has been found to fall short, 





and this, with the addition of about 6 million gallons from the 
wells in the red eandstone formation beneath the town, makes a 
total of about 15 million gallons, while the present wants of the 
inhabitants exceed 18 million gallons, irrespective of a supply 
for their future necessities. In consequence, preliminary surveys 
have been made, with the view of changing their source of sup- 
ply, and Bala Lake, Uliswater, Haweswater, and other places 
have been mentioned as the future probable source. Indeed, out 
of seven wells sunk for the supply of Liverpool, five out of the 
seven yield a decreased quantity, and that decrease was very —_ 
siderable between the years 1854 and 1865, as appears by the fol- 
lowing table : 1805, Max yield 

24 hours, 
Gallons. 

643,679 

512,204 

300,600 

416,218 

966,316 
2,775,942 
And the yield from the above wells in 1854 was considerably less 
than in 1850, and it is, therefore, fair to suppose that the decrease 
will continue. 


1 Max. yield 
o's eee, 








History OF THE ADMISSION OF JEWS INTO PARLIAMENT. 
—The late conference between the Houses of Lords and Com- 
mons on the Reform bill, leads an English journal to recall the 
memory of another famous conference—thus : 

“Previously to 1858 the Commons had passed for several 

ears succession a bill forthe admission of Jews to Parlia- 
ment, As regularly as the measure was sent up by the lower 
House it was rejected by the Lords, until the session of 1858 
found the Earl of Derby again in power, and the liberals once 
more in opposition. The Oaths bill, promoted by Lord John 
Russell (then one of the colleagues of Baron Rothschild in the 
representation of the city of London), was carried through as 
usual by overwhelming majorities. It reached the Lords in the 
third week of April, and went into committee on the 27th of that 
month, Then, as now, the occupant of the Woolsack was Lord 
Chelmsford, who, as Sir Frederick Thesiger, bad shown uncom- 
promising hostility to the measure whilst he wasa member of 
the House of Commons. In committee on the bill the Lord 
Chancellor moved the omission of the fifth clause, by which 
Jews would be enabled to sit in Parllament, and it was struck 
out by a majority of 119 to 80. The measure, as altered, was 
sent back to the lower house on May 10, when, on the motion of 
Lord John Russell, the Commons, by a vote of 263 to 150, reject- 
ed the Lorde’ amendments, and appointed a committee to draw 
up reasons for their disagreement. 
“Mr. Thomas Duncombe moved that Baron Rothschild be a 
member of the committee, and after a debate, which was ad- 
journed to the next day, the proposition was carried by 251 to 

196. On May 31 there was a warm discussion in their lordships’ 

House on the subject of the conference, and it was resolved that 
the peers should insist on their amendments. Both Houses thus 
maintaining # determined attitude, Lord Derby stepped in, and 
intimated that he would be prepared to support a measure which 
had been introduced eae Lucan with a view of meeting the 
difficulty, This prov that either House might, by resolu- 
tion, seat a member of the Jewish persuasion, and that on bis 
objecting to take the oath “on the true faith of a Christian,” 
those words might be omitted. 

“The second reading of this bill was carried on July 1 by 143 
to97. On the 12th of the same month it was read a third time 
and passed by 33 to 12, and on the 16th, on the motion of Lord 

Jobn Russell, it was read @ second time in the Commons by 156 

to 65. On the 21st it was read a third time and passed, and the 

Commons, hauing secured that for which they had struggled so 

many years, passed a resolution ‘considering it unnecessary to 

examine the reasons offered by the Lords for insisting on the ex- 
clusion of Jews from Parliament.’ On the 26th Baron Rothschild, 


introduced by Lord John Russell and Mr. J. A. Smith, appeared 
at the table to be sworn, and by a resolution of the House was 
seated in conformity with the provisions of the act. Thus nearly 


three months elapsed between the arising of the difference and 
its satisfactory adjustment.” 





PostorFick Savincs Banks In ENGLAND.—A return re- 
cently published shows that the total amount received from 
depositors in the United Kingdom during the year 1863 was 
in England 
ales; £86,649 in Scotland, and £117,663 in Ireland. 
The total amount paid in the same time was £1,026,207, and 


£2,704,733, £2.500,421, of which was receiv: 
and Ww 


the computed capital at the end of the year was £3,376,828 
During the four years that these banks 4 


Scotland, and £236,634 to Ireland. 





More IMPLEMENTS oF War.—Another “ terrible engine 
of war” has been invented by Herr Von Dreyse. It is a shell 


needle-rifie ; that is to say, a needle-gan which throws dimi 


nutive shells, which burst in the human body and tear the 
flesh to pieces. If anything be likely to put an utter end to 
invention such as this. Could they 
not add poison to the shells to strike additional terror into| ciety on the 30th of August. In respond 
those whom kings lead like unresisting sheep to the slaugh-|“ The Lord Lieutenant and Prosperity to Ireland,” his Exce}- 
ter? Our only hope is that both sides in the next threatened 


war, it must be a diabolical 


war will be supplied with such 





AUSTRALIAN EmicRation AND Progress.—The first pert | exceptionally severe winter, and in February last the n 
of the population statistics of Victoria, for the year 1866, has 
been presented to the colonial Parliament in the form of a/| for the preceding four ab ae having been seventy-two thousand. 


blue-book. The number of immigran 


£35,000,000, and the exports £30,000,000. Within the last 
sixteen 
£150; 

duced 5,000,000 tons of coal. South Australia has also, with- 
in the last ten years, exported 
The tonnage of vessels which arrived at Australasian ports in 
1865 was 2,000,000, and a similar amount of tonnage left those 


ave been established 
all the above items have progressively increased, and at the 
end of 1866 stood as follows: Total amount received, inclu- 
ding interest, £4,569,880, £4,335,449 of which belonged to 
E d and Wales, £99,798 to Scotland, and £134,583 to Ire-|ed, in the striking picture, by Sir Edwin Landeeer, of the 
land; total amount paid, £2,979,055, £2,776,956 being taken |“ Queen at Osborne,” in this year’s Academy Exhibition, and no 
by England and Wales, £83,013 by Scotland, and £115,086 by 
Treland. The total computed capital amounted to £8,121,175, 
£7,710,981 of which belong to England and Wales, £164,560 | despite the confidenti 


‘he total number of the| being upwards of £170,000 more than the return of the whole 
f = 
d an increase in 





































































giving an increase of £3,000,000 in value. In the flax crop there 
has been a total decrease of 10,000 acres, chiefly in Ulster, ehow- 
ing aretarn to the healthy state of trade, The emigration in the 
first six months of this year, compared with that of last year 
showed a diminution of 18,000, or, in other words, was nearly 
one-third less. The number of indictable offences in 1864 was 
10,800; in 1865, 9,800 ; in 1866, 9,000. His Excellency expressed 
his satisfaction that no such cold-blooded atrocities had been 
committed in Ireland as the Sheffield outrages. His speech}was 
cordially applauded, 


In 1865, the imports into the Australian colonies reached 


ears New South Wales and Victoria have yielded 
000 worth of gold, and New South Wales has pro- 


£5,000,000 worth of copper. 





Micwart Farapay.—This widely known man of scienee was 
the son of a blacksmith, apprenticed to a bookbinder, working at 
that trade up to the age of twenty-two, turned towards sci- 
ence by irresistible impulse, and was first released from trade 
by Sir Humphry Davy. Let him tell his own story, as in his let- 
ter to Dr. Paris :— 

“ My dear Sir—You asked me to give you an account of my 
first introduction to Sir H. Davy, which I am very happy to do, 
as I think the circumstance will bear testimony to his goodness 
of heart. When I was a bookseller’s apprentice, I was ve; 
fond of experiment, and very’ averse to trade. It happened that 
a gentleman, a member of the Royal Institution, took me to hear 
some of Sir H. Davy’s last lectures in Albemarle Street. I took 
notes, and afterwards wrote them out more fairly in a quarto 
volume. My desire to escape from trade, which I thought vi- 
cious and selfish, and to enter into the service of Science, which 
I imagined made its pursuers amiable and liberal, induced me at 
last to take the bold and simple step of writing to Sir H. Davy, 
expressing my wishes, and a hcpe that, if an opportunity came 
in his way, he would favour my views; at the same time, I sent 
the notes I had taken at bis lectures. The answer, which makes 
all the point of my communication, I send you in the original, 
requesting you to take great care of it, and let me have it back, 
for you may imagine how much I value it. You will observe 
> that this took place at the end of the year 1812, and early in 1813 
VecETasLeE Harr.—California papers state that there is | he requested to see me, and told me of the situation of Assistant 
now dug out of the mountains of the Sierra Nevada range a | in the Laboratory of the Royal Institution, then just vacant. At 
better material for beds than has been hitherto available in| the same time that he thus gratified my desires as to scientific 
the markets of the world. It is the soap root, which grows in | employment, he still advised me aot to give up the prospects I 
unlimited quantities in that region. It is a bulbous root, en- | had before me, telling me that Science was a harsh mistress ; 
veloped in a very tough and supple fibre, resembling some- | and, in a pecuniary point of view, but poorly rewarding those 
what the husk of cocoanut in colour and appearance, but | who devoted themselves to her service. He smiled at my notion 
nearly as tough as whalebone. The natural colour is brown, | of the superior moral feelings of philosophic men, and said he 
but it is often coloured black, and an expert, it is said, would | would leave me to the experience of a few years to set me right 
find it hard to tell it from curled hair. on the matter, Finally, through his good efforis, I went to the 

—- Royal Institution early in March of 1813, as Assistant in the La- 
TonnaGeE oF GREAT Brirarn.—In 1849, the tonnage of| boratory ; and in October of the same year went with him abroad, 
Great Britain, exclusive of the colonies, was 3,500,000 tons. | as his assistant in experiments and in writing. I returned with 
In 1862 it was 4,950,000 tons. Steam shipping had increased | him in April, 1815, resumed my station in the Royal Institution, 
from 167,000 tons in 1849 to 600,000 tons in 1863. In 1849] and have, as you know, ever since remained there.—I am, dear 
there entered and cleared of British shipping 9,700,000 tons, | Sir, very truly yours, “M. Farapay,” 
— a year the total on — a t: Ss — 
nsignificant compared with the exports, which had risen] Tae ARMENIAN PATRIARCH.—THE ABYSSINIAN CapP- 
from a declared value of £56,000,000 in 1847 to £146,000,000 | qrvzs.—It is remarkable that as far back as the close of last 
in 1863. year, Lord Stanley wrote to Lord Lyons, the then British Am- 

Tue Nortu-WEsTERN Provinces oF InDIA.—Two large | bassador at Constantinople, telling him, from information he had 
volumes, containing the results of the Census of the North- | received, that the Armenian Patriarch at Constantinople could, if 
Western Provinces of India in 1865, have just been received | applied to, secure the release of the Abyssinian prisoners, and he 
from Allahabad. The volumes are compiled by Mr. Plowden, | was requested by the Foreign Secretary to place himself in com- 
Secretary to the Board of Revenue, and contain a mass of| munication with that personage. This Lord Lyons lost no time 
statistical information of great interest. The area of these|in doing, and found the Patriarch willing to co-operate. The 
provinces is set down at 89,764 square miles, with a popula-| Patriarch accordingly composed a pastoral letter to King Theo- 
tion of 30,110,615. During the last twelve years the popula- | dore, urging him in the name of religion and humanity to release 
tion has decreased 193,023, or 69 per cent., the decrease being | the captives. The letter was written both in Armenian and Ara- 
greatest among the Hindoos. To afford some idea of the| bic, and was handed to Lord Lyons for transmission to the Pa- 
towns of India in population, it may ve stated that the pro- | triarch of Jerusalem, as being the best medium for reaching in 
vinces contain no city as large as Sheffield, and only one town | ®afety the King of Abyssinia, This document Lord Lyons en- 
#pproaching it—viz., Benares, with 173,352 inhabitants. Bir-| trusted to the hands of Colonel Stanton, and the assumption is 
mingham has more than twice the population of the next | that the)Armenian prelate spoke of in'Lord Lyons's letter to Col. 
largest city—Agra, with its 142,051 inhabitants. Stanton is the Bishop Isaac whose influence has proved so power- 

ful. But for a perfect solution of what seems at present an 
enigma we may probably have to wait a few days, If the first 
telegram should prove correct, it will be the means of relieving 
the country from a costly as well as an inglorious undertaking, 
aud we shall all breathe freely again. The Greeks in this town, 
who are thoroughly conversant with the whole telegraph ar- 
rangements in Egypt, Aden, and the several points on the Red 
Sea,in expressing their belief in the authenticity o Reuter’s 
telegram, speak on such a subject with an authority entitled to 
some respect ; and it will be real gratification to find that they 
are correct.— Huropean Times. 





yrts during the same period. Forty years ago the number of 
comes, cattle, and sheep in yp Bn was under 400,000 ; the 
number is now nearly 35,000,000. 





Mars. SicouRNEY’s DESCRIPTION OF NIAGARA :— 


Flow on for ever in thy glorious robe 

Of terror and of beauty—God hath set 

His rainbow on thy forehead, and the cloud 
Mantled around thy feet. And he doth give 
Thy voice of thunder power to speak of him 
Eternally—bidding the lip of man 

Keep silence, and upon thy rocky altar pour 
Incense of awe-struck praise, ss 


Thou dost make the soul 
A wandering witness of thy majesty ; 
And while it rushes with delirious joy 
To tread the vestibule, dost chain its step 
And check its rapture with the humbling view 
Of its own nothingness, bidding it stand 
In the dread presence of the Invisible, 
As if to answer to its God through thee. 











Tue Spanish REBELLION.—The Independance Belge says: 
“The news from Spain i to be contradictory as to the 
condition of the insurrection, What is certain, however, in spite 
of official telegrams and reports, is that the movement is not sup- 
pressed, The strangest and most unexpected rumours are in cir- 
culation in Madrid, which show that they regard the situation as 
grave. ‘Thus it was reported that there was a split in the cabi- 
net, and that three ministers were anxious to retire, but were 
prevented by their colleagues, The resignation of the entire 
ministry is now spoken of. The Queen would call in Espartero 
and the progressist party. It is said that the ex-Queen Christina 
has gained over General Prim, and that this turn in affairs is the 
result of her councils. On the other hand. there is a report of a 
still more reactionary government than the present one, under 
the direction of General Pezuela.” 





Mr. DrsRAELI AND, THE Rerorm Brit.—The London cor- 
respondent of the Scotsman, writing after the royal assent had 
been given to the Reform Bill, says :—‘* When the housg met at 
night, I was struck by the expression upon Mr, Disraeli’s fea- 
tures. The hopes and anxieties of the author of the bill, and 
the varying chances and changes of the , Were at length 
at an end. The inevitable action had set in, and in a single night 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer seemed to have grown ten years 
older. The prize of legislative statesmanship, which had so 
long mocked his grasp, had now been fairly clutched, and for 
good or evil he has now to rank among the greatest of his con- 
temporaries. Say. if you will, that the measure is not his—that 
it is the Reform Bill of the house—and that he has only done the 
bidding of the Liberal opposition ; yet, as measures take the name 
of the member of Parliament who has charge of them, and who 
fights them through, the Reform Bill ot 1867 will be familiarl 
spoken of for at least half_a century to come as ‘Mr. Disraeli’s 
measure, as the Reform Bill of 1832 is known as‘ Lord John 
Ruseell’s Bill.” With this description of fame Mr. Disraeli is for 
the present content, for he has never yet written his name in the 
Statute Book of the United Kingdom. The reaction of which his 
features bore the impress appeared to consist of a tumult of hur- 
tying and agitated thoughts. I have never seen him so grave, so 
preoccupied, I had almost written, so sad.” 








THE QuEEN’s Famous Griuiz.—A London correspondent 
. | says : It is understood that the Queen will shortly lose the personal 
services of her faithful Highland gillie, John Brown, who 
has been her Majesty’s chosen attendant in her rides and drives 
ever since the death of the Prince Consort, who had a special lik- 
ing for and trust in him. He was included, as it may be remember- 


photograph could have given a more perfect fac-simile of his 
personal appearance and respectful bearing. It appears that, 
1 post assigned him in the royal household, 

he is desirous to redeem the troth longago plighted to a young 
Scotchwoman of his own grade; and it is understood that a 
residence in one of the lodges at Balmoral, with the supervision 
of a certain part of the domain, will prove a gratifying testimo- 
. | nial to him of the value entertained of his services by his royal mis- 
tress. 
IRELAND.—The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland made an 
important speech at the banquet of the — Agricultural So- 
ng to the toast of 








as a ee ng | tec English paper says : “ The 
excavation 0! e ancient i i 
lency quoted statistical returns to show that the prospects of the Shrewsbury, has been carried aye Stonthenin of what i is 
country are encouraging, that its wealth is increasing, and that | known to archeologists as ‘the enameller’s workshop :” and the 
crime is decreasing. Some distress had been occasioned by the opinion formed some time ago, that this portion of e buildings 
umber} waa used by the Romans for the purpose indicated by the 
receiving poor law relief was seventy-eight thousand, the average a | oecyey upon it, is strongly confirmed by the exploration 
of ti few weeks. A large number of miscellaneous es 

The number is now reduced to sixty-three thousand. The stock | have been turned up by the workmen fragm: 
in the Bank of Ireland at the end of June last was £18,900,000, | of Samian ware winch, when put cemented . pees of bowls 


h 
fice savings bank deposits there hed | on ne ePpearance. About a dozen coins of various value 


e last half year yi np wy amount | rings made of amber and of iron, fragments of engraved 


In the 











of the year the number was 643,912, or 365,317 males and | than the whole year’s return for 1866. This in &. 
278,095 females males and | of wealth, and an indisposition to apply it, partly owing 10 poli- atu doe ne Wroxeter antiqui- 
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“Foousn Virarns.”—The Saturday Review points out the 
dangers to which y women are exposed by reason of ex- 
citement and dissipation in London, followed by a dull repose in 
the country. At this moment some mothers are perhaps heliev. 
ing that the dull monotony of the country will in a few days re- 
dress the balance which had been much discom by the rush 
and whirl of the town. As if one strong set of silly interests and 
emotions could be effaced at will by simple change of scene, 
without enbstitution of new interests and emotions, The writer 
says :—“ Excess of frivolous excitement is not repaired or un- 
done by excess of mere blankness and nothingness, The dreari- 
ness of the virtue of the oilleggiatura is as noxious as the whirl 
of the mercenary and little virtuous period of the season. Pen- 
etrated with unwholesome excitement in one part of their exist- 
ence, young women are penetrated with kil ennui in the 
next, If mothers would only add to their account of 
as the end of a woman’s existence, which may be right, or it may 
not, a definition of marriage as an jation with a bl 
and reflective being, they would speedily effect a revolution in 
the present miserable system. To the business of finding a hus- 
band a young lady would then add the not less important busi- 
ness of makiog herself a rational person, instead of a more or less 
tastefully decorated doll with a passion for a great deal of 
money. She might awaken to the fact, which would at first 
startle her very much no doubt, that there is a t portion of 
a universe Outside her own circle and her own mind, This sim- 
ple discovery would of itself effect a revolution that might trans- 
—. her from being an insipid idiot into a tolerably rational be- 

rs 








Chess. 


ConpucTzgp By Captain G. H,. MAckunzrn, 


PROBLEM, Ne. 975.—By Herr Kling. 
BLACK, 

















WHITE, 5 
White toplay and mate in 4 moves. 
SoLvurION TO PROBLEM No. 974, 
White. Black. 
1 KttoK BS 1 P tks Kt (A) 
2QtoQ 2 Any move 
3 Mates 
[4] 
1 P tks P 
2 K Kt tks P | 2 Anything 
3 Mates 


CHESS IN PARIS, 


This, and the next game, were played in the Tournay for the 
Emperor’s prize. 


Game I. 
SICILIAN OPENING. 

White. Black. White, Black, 
Mr, Steinitz, Mr.Golmayo. Mr. Steinitz, Mr. Golmayo. 
1PtoK4 peg 34 31 KttoK B4 KtoQ3 
2 KttoQB3 toK3 32 Kt toQ3 BtoQ Kt 
3 PtoK Kt3 KttoQB$ 83 KttoQKt2 RtoQR4 
4BtoK Kt2 KttoK B3  £ hg bE RtoKk R4 
5 KKttoK2 PtoQ4 3 PtoKR4 PtoK Kkt4 
6 PtksP P tks P 72205 P tks P 
TPwQé P tks P 37 PtoK Kt4(d) pteS B46 
8 Kt tks P Bto Q Kt5 3 Swans RtoKk4é 

9 Castles B tks Kt 39 K tks RK to K 6 ch 
10 P tksB Castles 40 K to Kt4 Rtks KBP 
11 BtoK Kt5 PtoK R3(q) | 41 RtoQeqch K to B2 
12 B tks Kt Q tks B rt 44 Rto K Kt6 
13BtksQP BtoKR6 43 KttoK5 PtwoKB3 
U4RtoKsq QRtoQeq 4 KitoQ7 | BwKRG 
15 B tks Kt P tks B 45 KttkeKBP PtoK R7 
Eg RAG Bto K3 46 RtoK Req RtoK Kt? 
17 Kttks QBP RtoQ Baq Hit le Eeoes 
18 KttoQ4 R tks P 48 KttoK3 R to K Kt6 
ee Lh Q tks Q 49 KttoK BS RtoK R6 
20 KRtksQ R to Q’sq SPtQR4 PtoQRich 
21 RtoK3 RtoQB5 51 K tke P KtoQBé 
22PtoQB3 KRtQB BSsere PtooK R4 
23 Ktto K 2 Reogee 53 PtoK Kt5 RtoK B6 
2% PtoQRs RtoQkt 54 Kt to Kt? 4944 | 
25 Ktto Q4 BtoK R6(s) [55 KtoR5 RtoKR 
26 PtoK BS BS Gms 56 KttoK6ch KtksQBP 
27 RwK R tks 57 Pto Kt6 Rto K Kt6 
28 Kt tksR K to Baq 58 P to Kt7 Rto K Kt? 
29 KtoB2 BtoK3 59 R tks RP 
30 KtoK3(c) KtoK2 . 





ave stood at a vantage ; but it strikes us that the van 
would have been less had he moved B to K 8 instead of 
PtoKk R3. 
ru) the QR P. 


saves his honour, th 


’ lid declining alcohol to the pint varies tly in 

nop at lame at Black Aight tact mediocre tion al ia be in be wash give 
'y ve ' 

-" the Toes dt ius Bianop. * a 


Gama IL. 
IRREGULAR OPENING. 

White. Black. White. Black, 
Mr. Czarnowski. Mr. Kolisch. Mr. Czarnowski, Mr. Kolisch, 
1PteQé4 PtoK B4 aren Rto K Kkt3 
Hot gt PtoQé 30 Kt to BORE 
8S KttoKB3 KttoK BS 3i Rto 8q to K B 8ch(e) 
4KttoK5 PtoK3 82 R tks RtoQ7ch 
ee ph BtoQ3s 33 K to R sq QtksQR 
6 BtoK Kt5 Castles $i k tks 
7PtoK3 PtoQB4 Ed h KtoB 
8 BtoK2 KttoQB3 36 BtoKR5 KtoB3s 
9 Kt tks Kt P tke Kt 87 Btks KR K tks B 
10 Castles QtoQB2 33 RtoQBS PtoK R3(f) 
ll PtoK Kt3 + ayy 39 PtoQR4 RtoQ7 
12 B tks Kt R tks 40PtoQR5 BtoQsd 
18 PtooK B4 a ee 4iRtoQKt3 Ktwok4 
eens P tks Sreans K to Kt5 
15 P tks PwoQBéa 43 Kt toKKtsq PAY 
1 KtoKkt? BtoQB3 44 PtoQKt6ig) P tks 
17 BtoK BS RtoK R38(a) | 45 P tks P B tks Kt 
18 KttoK2 P tks P 46 K to Kt2 BtoQBé 
19 Q tks P BtoQ Kt4 47 PtoQ Kt? RtoQ7ch 
> woe 2 BtQBé 48 K toBsq BtoQ3s 
21 KRtoKseq(s) P toQ5 49 oonome BtksQ 
22PtoQKt4 BtoQ kts 50 R tks B K tks P 
8 QR to QBeq K to G sq. |i Rio Q.xt K tks BP 
24 KttoK teq(o)9 to QB 52 i tke P PtoK4 
25 QtoK2 toQé6 53 RtoK Kt6 KtoB6 
26 & tks P PEL 54 K to Keg RtoKR7 
27 QRto Qsq tks QP 55 R tks P PtoK5 
BWQwQk2 RtoQs 56 Rto K6 R tks P 





And Black wins. 

(a) This Rook plays a prominent in the subsequent opera- 

—, and from his menacing position materially intluences the 

recu! 

(6) La Strategie, the French Chees Journal, which first publish- 

of ie game, suggests P to Q B38, as preferable to the move 
ce. 


(c) P to Q B 4 would perhaps have been better. 
(d) White could not take B with Rook, and on Q retaking 
play to Q sq, on account of Blacks replying with Queen 


(e) Mr. Kolish plays here very cleverly. 
(f) By this quiet move Black bars the escape of his adversary’s 
cea except at a sacrifice tantamount to the value of the piece 


(g) White fights this hopeless battle very bravely, but the day is 
against him, and valour or no avail, _ - , 





CHESS IN NEW YORK. 
The following game was played last week at the New York 
Chess Club between Messrs. Perrin and Mackenzie, 





CaunTRE GAMBIT. 

White, Black, White, Black, 
Mr. M. Mr. P Mr. M. Mr. P. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 17 KttoQBé4 PtoQB4 
2PtwQé4 P tks P 18 KttoK BS BtoQ B3(0) 
SPtoQB3 PtoQ6(a) IW QtoQBs PtoQé 
4 Btks QP KttoQB3 20 P tke P Q Kt tks QP 
5 KttoK BS BtoQ B4 21K KttoKS BtoQ Kté¢ 
6 Castles PtwoQs 22QRtoKsq K Rio K sq 
TPwQKt4 BtoQ kts 23 PtoK Kt4 PtoKR3 
8 PtoQ Kkt5 Om 258 2PtoKR4 QtoQBbs 
9 PtoQk4 ttoK BS 2 PtoK Kt5 Btks Kt 
WPtQR5 BtoQBs 26 Btke B R tks Kt 
1 BtoQRS Btks8 27 P tks Kt Kt to K 6 (c) 
12 Kt tks B Bto KS BWQtwoKR2 Kt tks B(d) 
13 Kttwo Q4 Castles 2 QtoK Kt2 PtoK Kt4 
lk. PtoKB4 PtwoQBs He by yt K toR2 
15 PtksBP PtksP 31 QtoK BS 
16PtoK BS BtoQ2 

And White wins. 


(a) We prefer either taking the Q B P or playing P toQ 4. 

(b) Perhaps P to Q 4 at once would have been better. 

(ec) This move does not turn out to be so good as it looks. 
m. } ly fatal; his best move was probably Kt tks 





PREPARATION OF WHITEWASH.— Whitewash is one of the 
most valuable articles in the world when properly applied. It 
rot only prevents the decay of wood, but conduces greatly to the 
healthiness of all buildings, whether of wood or stone. Out- 
buildings and fences, when not painted, should be supplied once 
or twice every year with a coat of whitewash, which should 
be prepared in the following way:—Take a clean water-tight 
barrel, or other suitable cask, and put into it half a bushel of 
lime. Slake it by pouring water over it, boiling hot, and in 
sufficient quantity. to cover it 5 in. deep, and stir it briskly till 
thoroughly slaked. When the slaking has been thoroughly ef- 


+ | fected, dissolve it in water, and add two pounds of sulphate of 


zinc and one of common salt: these will cause the wash to 
barden and prevent its cracking, which gives an unseemly ap- 
pearance to the work. If desirable, a beautiful cream colour 
may be communicated to the above wash, by adding three pounds 
of yellow ochre; ora pearl or lead colour, by the addition 
of lamp, vine, or ivory black. For fawn colour, add four pounds 
of umber—Turkish or American, the latter is the cheapest—one 
pound of Indian red, and one pound of common lamp black. For 
common stone colour, add four pounds of raw umber, and two 
pounds of lamp black. This wash may be applied with a common 
whitewash brush, and will be found much superior both in ap- 
pearance and durability, to the common whitewash.—Country 
Gentleman. ae 
Cork, AND rts Uses.—There is necessarily waste in cutting 
wine corks, which was formerly of no value; now this waste, 
ground small and mixed with india rubber, forms “ kamp- 
tulicon.” Ground to powder, it is used in the process of vulcan- 
ising india rubber, which can then be moulded into the most 
delicate forms. Mattrasses filled with the cork cuttings will 
resiet damp, and emigrants should take care that such form part 
of their outfit, Pillows, or belts, stuffed with cork shavings, or 
cork jackets should also be included in their list of necessaries ; 
all these are useful as helps in gaining a near shore in case of 
shipwreck. Slabs of thick cork are much used io England for 
standing upon in shower baths. The rough cork of the first 
year’s gathering, which has been hitherto useless, is now con 
verted into rustic work for gardens. The fine | black 
used by artists is prepared from burning cork sha in close 
vessels, ctentain 

Cost oF ALconotic Damxs.—The Athenaeum says: “The 
influence and importance of alcohol may be judged by the state- 
ment that for its consumption in England every year £70,000,000 
can be, therefore, no doubt that the 





of money is 


There 
better 
pany constituent of fermented beverages is alcohol. At the 
same time, the of bev 


for it varies in class erage. 
“ dearest in wine. The quantit aR 
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the South Kensington Museum there used to 
mens illustrating the quantities of alcohol in 


in wines and spirits, and he might have extended it to beers, At 
fermented beverages, anne beer. If we on 
we find that 
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and porter at about 2d. an ounce, in spiri 
and wines at from 6d. to three cf fost 
those who drink fermented liquors for the sake of their 
it may be some consolation to know that beers and spirits 


think for. The great majority of mankind 
omnes 1 the sake g their alcohol. The 

‘rance rmapny will never be generally drunk 
till they are sold at a price that will make their alcohol ——. 
as beer on the one id, or low: ports and sherries or 
— on = ae _ and s successfully compete 
wita strong ales when they are so brandied that their alcoho! 
nearly as low-priced as that of beer.” vag 


iF 





Tue Brrrisa Possessions.—A Blue book which the Coloni 
office has lately laid before Parliament gives po cony ae 
statistics relative to the British possessions in the four quarters 
of the globe. The Indian possessions of the crown contain an 
area of 956,436 square miles, with,144,948,556 inhabitants. The 
North American colonies come next in order, with 632,961 
square miles [irrespective of the Hudson's Bay territory] and 
8,.01,461 inhabitants. Australia contains an area of 2,582,070 
square miles and a population of 1,599,580; the British West 
Indies, 88,683 square miles and 1,097,620 inhabitants; the Cape 
of Good Hope and Natal 119,328 square miles and 425,676 
people ; Ceylon, 24,700 square miles and a population of 2,049,- 
728. The minor colonies being added, give a total area of 4.- 
427,282 square miles and a population of” 154,810,787 souls, be- 
sides the — of the Mother land, and the native tribes of 
India which are not nominally subject to British rule though in 
reality dependent upon it. The public revenue of these vast 
possessions ' last year was £63,000,000, so that the total public 
revenue of the = was about £140,000,000 sterling. The 
imports into these British possessions in 1865 amounted in value 
to £128,375,053, half of which was from the United Kingdom. 
The exports amounted to £141,328,102, of which nearly 80 
millions went to the United Kingdom. India§alone in the year 
=a fom. 1865, sent raw cotton two England of the value of 

4,203,637, 


Tae Pars Exarsirion Burtprina.—The Nord says the 
Exhibition building will not be pulled down as soon as the Ex- 
hibition is over, but will be used for an international bazaar, in 
which the productions of all parts of the world will be offered for 
sale. A canal is to be made between the Seine and the Cham 
de Mars, so as to place the building in direct communication wi 
the river. 
LonDoN TRAVEL AND TRAF¥FIC.—The report of the London 
General Omnibus Company states that the number of passengers 
carried during the balf year ending the 30th of June last was 
20,667,301, against 22,023,679 inthe same half year of 1866, 
showing a decrease of 1,356,378 passengers. The number of 
miles run was 6,014,868, against 6,160,940 miles in the same 
half of 1866, showing a decrease of 146,072 miles, The number 
of omnibuses working daily was 582, against 598, and the num- 
ber of horses 6,335, against 6,470, showing a decrease of 135. 
The average receipts per omnibus mile rua were 11d., against 1s, 
in thefsame half of last year, and the average fare per passen- 
ger 3.22d. agains: 3.33d. The average gross earnings per om- 
uibus per day amounted to £2 13s, 5jd., againgt £2 17s, in the 
same half of last year. 


GROCERS WHO WOULD PLEASS THEIR TRADE 
Will not fail to keep on hand a supply of Lobbins’ Electric 
Soap. 














STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 
5 and 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


748 Broadway, New York. 
BRANCH OFFICES; 209 Fulton (corner Tillary St.) Brooklyn. 
and 47 North Eighth St., Philadelphia. 





Dye all kinds of Dress Goods, either in the piece, or made up 
into garments ; also, Shawis, Curtains, Table Covers, &c., &c. 

Ladies’ Cloaks, Mantillas, &c., of all fabrics, CLuawED, 
and Gentlemen’s Coats, Overcoats, Pants, Vests, 
&c., Dyap oz CLEANED, WITHOUT RIPPING. 
Kid @loves and Feathers Dyed or Cleaned. Goods re- 
ceived and returned by Express. 
BARRETT NEPHEWS & CoO., 

Sand 7 Joun Srrest, New Yor«. 


HELMBOLD’S FLUID EXTRACT 
BUCHU 


Is a certain cure for diseases of the 


BLADDER, KIDNEY8, GRAVEL, DROPSY, ORGANIC WRAK- 
Anes, FEMALE COMPLAINTS, GENERAL DEBILITY, 


and all diseases of the 
° URINARY ORGANS, 


whether existing in 

MALE OR FEMALE, 
from whatever cause originating and ro matter of 

HOW LONG STANDING. 
Diseases of these — require the use of a diuretic. If 
no treatment is submitted to, Consumption or Insanity may 
eusue. Uur Flesh and Slood are supported from these 
sources, and the 
HEALTH AND HAPPINESS, 

and that of Posterity, depends upon the prompt use of a rellable 


remedy. 3 
HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU, 
Established upwards of 18 years, prepared by 
HM, 





DRUGGIST, 
594 Broadway, New York, and 
104 Bouth Tou Street, Philsdelphia, Pa, 


Sold by all Druggists. 


THE ONLY COLD MEDAL 


Awarded to American Suwine Macurzs at the Paris 
Exposition of 1867, was given to us, as manufacturers of the best 
Sewing Machine that was exhibited. There were eighty-two ditj 
ferent machines in competition for the prize, 


Tas Hows Macarns Co., 
ELIAS HOWE, Jz., Pres. 
Manufacturers and sole Proprietors of the Howe Sewing Machines, 
699 BROADWAY, New York. 
LD’S FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU is pleasant in taste 
jurious properties, and jmmodiate in 











HELMBO) 
and odour, free from all inj 
ite action, 
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INSURANCE. 





TEA CO. 
Established 1861. 


The Immense Profits of the Tea Trade. 


The Proprietors of THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
became fully convinced, several years ago, that the consumers ot 
Tea and Coffee were paying too many and too large profits on 
these articles of every-day consumption, and therefore organized 
Tue Great American Tes ComPAny, to do away, a8 far as possi- 
ble, with these enormous drains upon the Consumers, and to 
supply them with these necessaries at the smallest possible price. 


To give our readers an idea of the profits which have been ne Curtiss, 
made in the Tea Trade, we will start with the American houses, | w 4. Brewer, Jr, 
leaving out of the account entirely the profits ot the Chinese | George Griswold, 


factors, ee s en — H. Faile, J “te H. Sherwood, 
rederic. oster, James Punnett, Cc ngton, 
lst. The American House in China or Japan makes large pro-| G.o196 Newbol 4,’ Levi P Morton, Robert Bone ’ 

_ fits on their sales of shipments—and some of the richest retired | John Caswell, E. Townsend, Nath’! L. McCready, 
merchants in this country have made their immense fortunes | A. F. Willmarth, Wm. F. Mott,Jr., Wm. Lintz, 
through their houses in China. pasenee Hone, Pe F need 408) %b, zee. 0. Gertawnite, 

r, ustayv wal rederic. oo 
2d. The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign exchange . W. Bonney, Merritt Trimble, Newel C. Hal *, 


used in the purchase of Teas. 


3 bh. 
3d. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent. in many —_ W. Macy, Robert R. —aete, 8. T. Souder, 


cases. 

4th. On its arrival here, it is sold by the cargo, and the Pur- 
chaser sells it to the Speculator jin invoices of 1,000 to 2,000 
packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

5th. The Speculator sells it to’ the Wholesale Tea Dealer in 
lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale Gro- 
cer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per cent. 

7th. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer at s 
profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

8th. The Retaller sells it to the Consumer for ALL HE PROFIT 
EE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these micuT profits as many broker- 

ages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, and add the ori- 

ginal cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what the consumer has 
to pay. And now we propose to show why we can sell so very 
much lower than other dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and brok- 


tion of a small commission paid for purchasing to our correspon- 
dents in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to our- 
selves—which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the coun- 
try, consumers in all parts of the United States can receive their 
Teas at the same prices [with the small additional expense of 
transportation] as though they bought them at our warehouse in 
this city. 

Some parties inquire of us hag row shall proceed to get up a 
club. The answer is simply this person wishing to join in 
a club, say how much Tea or Cotte he wants, and select the kind 
and price from our Price List, as published in the paper or in 
our circulars. Write the names, kinds and amounts Histol on : 
list, and when the club is complete, send it to us by , and 


we will put each y's goods in se packages, and mark 
the name Ly them, with the cost, so there n be no confu- 
sion in th distribution—each party getting exactly what he 


orders, and no more. The cost of transportation, the members 
of the club can divide equitably among themselves. 

The fands to By for ee ordered can be sent by drafts 
on New York, Post  meneeoee, or by Express, as 
may suit the enuvauhenss of the club. 
exceeds thirty dollars, we will, if 
press, to * on delivery.” 

(For manner of getting up Clubs, &c., see advertisement i 
this paper March 80th.) 

After the first club, we send blanks. 

Direct your orders plainly, Tas Great American Tua Com- 
PANY, 31 and 33 Vesey Street, Post Office box 5,643—as some par- 
ties imitate our name as near as they dare to. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently rely upon 
getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct from the Custom 

ouse stores to our warehouses, 


Or, if the cmount ordered 
desired, send the goods by Ex- 





The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, 
which they recommend to meet the wants of Clubs. They are 
sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the Company sell them in New 
York, as the list of prices will show. 

All "goods so sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 


PRICE LIST. 


YOUNG HY8ON Groen} S0e., 90c., $1, 11 t 
one Be Brees ae J ET s 10, beat 61.95, per Tb 


MIXED BLACKS © ORE Mtoe ‘tie, ay a per Ib. 
JAPAN, We. $ rae best athe Sands 
ts 
TMPERLA 00, 81.1 best $1.25 
ENGLISH Bat tock}, 80" %c., $1, BL 10" best | $1.20 


GUNPOWDER dhe io best $1.50. 
COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


bey COFFEE, 20¢c., 25¢., 30c., 35c,., best 40c, per pound. 
loons, Boarding- -house’ keepers, and families. who use 
of Coffee, can economize in that article by using 
lange geantios of C reakfast and Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low 
peies of 30c. per 1b., and warrant itto give perfect satisfaction. 
ra ae can save from 50c. to $1 per lb, by purchasing their 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
No, 31 and 88 VESEY STREET. 
No, 640 BROADWAY, corner Bleecker Street. 
No. 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, North corner Thirty-fourth St. 
No, 289 SPRING STREET. 
No, 205 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, corner Concord 8t. 
No. 183 GRAND STREET, WILLIAMSBURG. 
BEWARE of all concerns that advertise as egdimemaie of 


éne Great American Tea Co., or use our names in full or in 
as they are BOGUS or ONLY IMITATIONS, We have no “ ned owe 


and do not authorize an to 

pro a wth ony ctor howe Use Our name—and have no 
P.8.—All to where a 1 

py FLT it of thelr aged by Coffi iuaning together Bake os i 

ing directly to the ‘ees about one-third, by ome. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 81 anp 88 VESEY STREET, 
~ Post-Orrion Box No. 5,648 Naw Yorx Crrr, 


notice to the fact that 


THE 
WASHINGTON LIF 
INSURANCH COMPANY, 

No. 98 Broadway, New York. 


OYRUS CURTISS President. 
MATTHEW MITCHELL, Vice-President. 
A. BREWER, Jr., 
B. Ww. McORHADY, M. D., Medical Examiner. 
Dr. GEO. T. ELLIOT, Jun, Consulting Physician. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 





Wilson G. Hunt, Abraham Bininger, 
thew Mitchell, Wm. H. a bos James Thomson 
William H Robert H. Berdeil, 


Geo, N. Leweeten, John G. Vose, 


Henry P. Ross, 
Henry Swift, James B. Johnston, Isaac Hinckley, 
Davia A. Wood, David Wagstaff, 
Permanent Capital Stock of «.= $125,000, 
Assets «sss ss se = « mearly $1,000,000. 
Stockholders receive no other Dividends than ~ aaa Interest on 
their Stock, Policy-holders receive ali the profits. 
DIVIDENDS TO POLICY HOLDERS 
ONCE CREDITED, ARE NEVER FORFRITED. 
Premiums Receivable in Cash, 
WHICH 18 BELIEVED TO BE THE ONLY TRUE AND SAFE SYSTEM, 


LIBERALITY AND PROMPTITUDH 
IN THE SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS, 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY STATE. 





DOBBINS’ 
ELECTRIC SOAP, 


SAVES TIME, 


SAVES LABOR, 
SAVES MONEY, 
SAVES WOMEN. 
IT WILL NOT HARM THE MOST DELICATE FABRIC 
It is a great 
DOMESTIC BLESSINC. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS, 
DELAPIERRE, KEITH & Co., 
No, 2 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 





GROCERS KEEP IT. 


HELMBOLD’S CONCENTRATED EXTRACT BUCHU 
Is the Great Diuretic. 
HELMBOLD’S CONCENTRATED EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA 
Is the Great Blood Purifier. 

Both are prepared according to rules of Pharmacy and Chem: 
istry, and are the most active that can be made. 

Sold by Druggists everywhere. 
PREPARED OIL OF PALM AND MACE, 
For Preserving, Restoring, and Beautifying the Heir. And is the 
most delightful and wonderful article the world ever produced, 
Ladies will find it not only a certain remedy to Restore, Darken, 
and Beautify the Hair, but also a desirable article for the Toilet, 
as it is highly perfumed with a rich and delicate perfume, inde- 
dent of the fragrant odor of the Oils of Palm and Mace. 











“NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS.” 


THE AMERICAN POPULAR 
LIFE INSURANOE COMPANY, 
Nos, 419 and 431 Broadway, N. W. 
I8 A DECIDED SUCCESS. 


BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. 





Of this Company, Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of its stockholders 
and Directors, writes in the Ezpress, of which he is one of the 
editors :— 

“ The American Popular Life Insurance Company held its first 
annual meeting a few days since. The business has been very 
successful for the first six months, and has been conducted upon 
the safest and most economical business principles, alike for the 
stockholders and parties insured. There are some plans in the 
organization of this Company popular in their character, which 
make it well worth general investigation, and which the officers 
specially invite.’’ 

Extra Lives are Rated Down, and Save Money in 


this Company. 
SEND oR CALL FOR 
NEW CIRCULAR, 


explaining the features of the Company, and the principles of Life 
Insurance in a manner easily understood by any one, therefore 


THE MARVEL OF PERU. 

A New and Beautiful Pertume, The delicacy of this delightful 
extract, and its wonderful lasting qualities, are unequalled by 
anything of the kind known in the world, and have stamped it 
the ne plus ulira of perfumes, The above articles for sale by 
all Druggists and Perfumers. Price $1 per bottle each. Sent 
express to any address, by the Proprietors. 

T. W. Waicut & Co., 100 Liberty Street, New York. 


HELMBOLD’S KXTRACT BUCHU and Improvep Rosz 
Wass cures secret and delicate disorders in all their stages, at 
little expense, little or no change in diet, no inconvenience and 
no exposure. It is pleasant in taste and odour, immediate in its 
action, and free from all injurious properties. 


YOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PHNS, 








Of the Old Standard Quality, 
JOSEPH -_ Or Descriptive 
TRADE MARE: GILLOTT Name and Desig- 


WARRANTED, nating Namoex 
The well known ORIGINAL and POPULAR Numbers, 
303—404-—170-—351, 
Having been assumed by other MAKzERs, we desire to caution the 
public in respect to said imitations, ASK FOR GILLOTT’s. 
—An in! oe was granted by the Supreme Court 
CAUTION! np —s York) at General feria, January, 1 1867, 
against the use by others of the NUMBER 303. 


Haney Owzn, JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
Sole Agent. 9k John St.. N. WY." 


ENFEEBLED AND DELICATE CONSTITUTIONS, of both 
sexes, use HELMBOLD’s Extract Kucuu. It will give ‘brisk and 
energetic feelings, and enable you to sleep well. 








valuable to those already insured as well as to those who are not 
—especially . 

IN THESE TIMES, 
AS FIRST CLASS LIVES, 


not insured more than four to six years, can save twenty-five pe 
cent. first and last, by changing their policies into this Company 
Insurance can be effected by letter full directions given upon 
application. 

Agents wanted in Cit and Country. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
FIRB INSURANCE COMPANY 
Ottice, 114 Broadway. 
BRANCH OFFICE. 
® Cooper Institute, 3d Avenue, 





[uNcoRPoRATED 1823] 


Cash Capital, - - - = - = = - = = = = = $500,000 00. 


SHATTERED CONSTITUTIONS RESTORED by HeLmso.p’s 
Extract Bucuu. 








For Sale by all Druggists. 
TAKE wo MORE UNPLEASANT AND UNSAFE REM. 
1 dd Use HaLMBoLp’ 


EDIES for unp 
Exenacr "Bucwe AND ImPROVED Rose Wasi. 


JOHN SLATER, 
D STREET.) 











ASHIONABLE 
BOOT MAKER 
‘o, 290 BROADWAY, 
EN. E. Corner of Reade Street, NEW YORK, 


Makes to order and keeps ou hand a oe assortment of Buots: 
and shoes of his own ye Siicanes alice Engiteh 
Shoes, Bend Sole Leather, Cricket and Base ae 

able prices. 


FOR NON-RETENTION on INCONTINENCE of Urine, irri- 
tation, at ae te or ulceration of the ——_ or kidneys, 











JAMES W. OTIS, President. 


R. W. BLEECKER, Secretary. 
J. GRISWOLD, General Agent. 


ELLUCS E EAU ANGE 











BES MOST eee TOOTH WASH for 
CLEAGEING BAR RVING and BEAUTIFYING the TEETH, 
anc STRENGTHENING the GUMS, and giving a SWEET FRA- 

GRANCE to vo — 
Prepared 0! y, 
7 DELLUC & CO., 

PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 

No. 635 Broadway, New York. 


CAUTION. 
desirious of protecting our and the public 


Being our customers 
inst a new and Er settee imitation offered to them under a 


Nene inmeagen ruler es ak tats team tata thnoes of he taoe 
or ick dust de e bladd 
Cash Capital and Surplus, Jan. 1, —_ «+++ -9766,057 97 | ETineys and dropsical euvitingss ery 
Insures Property against Loss or Damage ap Ress at usual rates. Usz HELMBOLD’s Fiurp Extract Bucuv. 
Policies nobed ‘and Losses paid at the Oilice o: 
i the United | p.ME HORACE WATERS GRAN UARE 
auth ite various Agencies in @ principal cities snd Upright PIANOS, MELODEONS. and GADINET ae 


GAN whole ie and retail, to let; and rent talewed if purchased, 
Mon rom 800 to. 6 for the same. Second-han 





0. 481 B 
ome Ly pater poe repaired. HO) 


HELMBOLD’S —— ed ves health and vigour to 
the frame and bloom to th — Ry. J is accom- 
panied by many alarming sy t is sub- 

mitted ~* consumption, szmpion or ‘epileptic 2 fits ensue. 


HULLOWAYW’S PILLS AND OINKTMENT.— 
Cancer.—The days of ‘brilliant operations” are no more. The 
discovery of Holloway’s Ointment dispensed with the ond 

















We call 
tie at Nos. Sl and 


Vesey |Street—Larar Do 


av , 
pot 
swe 


sped Fy Sry YP A] ena eel 71 


of the knife, which juently endangered the life of the 
Thousands of females have been cured of cancer in the breast by 
the medicating wae dl the ae re and Ly lives spared to 
on ie A. 7 in its tortuous wind; 
pereeptiiy bl a! ae ‘ly and ey essly eradicates 
hom te Pills cleanse the ~ 


b ~ 


- ot 

















THE ALBION: 














FINANCIAL. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Oredit 





FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD I8SUBD BY 
DUNOAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


Joszru U. Onvis, President. Joun T. Hit, Cashier 


NINTH NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
rnment Agency and Designated Depository of the U. 8. 
B63 BROADWAY. 


Cash Capital Paid in, $1,000,000. 


DIRECTORS : 
Wri A. Kossz, Grorce A, FELLOWS, 
Tuomas A. Vysz, JR., AnpREw J. Woop, 
Groree A. WICKS, Cas. MinzEs 
BagnethL, SoLo Mon, J. O. WHITEHOUSE, 
Josern U. Orvis. 
Receives the egy ¢ ame a me Savings bow mg In 
rance Com es, Merc and Business men gene 
Rovenee ctamape supplied, $20 with 4 per !cent. Siecount, $100 
with 434, and $1 434 per cent. discount. 
UNITED STATES FRACTIONAL CURRENCY. 
Delivered at any bank free of charge in sums not less than 
$1,000. COIN delivered free on express routes; one, owe, and 
five-cent. pieces in of 7} 1-3 ieces inbags of $30.; 





Bought and Sold. Accounts kept in Gold, if desired, 
COMPOUND INTEREST NOTES 
Bought and supplied to them. 


tav™ Collection made on the most favourable terma. 
DERRICK, FELGEMAKER & CO.’S 


Portable Pipe Organs. 








The first and only manufacturers in the United States of a 


PORTABLE PIPE ORCAN 
For Oburches, ts Lecture Rooms, échools and 
Parlors. 

These 8 are now acknowledged to be pre-eminently su 
rior to any Reed or Cabinet Organ ever manufactured, both oF 
their sweetness and volume of tone, as well as their elasticit 
touch, and ada ee | for vocal ‘accompaniments ; to w ich 
fact the most Organists and the Profession have tes- 


EVERY INSTRUMENT WARRANTED FOR FIVE YEARS, 


A ory discount made to the CLERGY, CHURCHES, 
SCHOOLS, LODGES and TEACHERS. Descriptive Catalogues 
—containing ee er eg coloured pla‘ ied free to 
any address. Specifica' for large Organs furnished on appli- 
cation by mail, 

aCTORY: 8, 10 and 12 Clinton 8treet, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
WHoLesaLe Depot anD WARBROOMS, 
5S Clinton Place, Eighth Street, New York. 
CHARLES B. DERBY, Agent. 


What are the Effects of 
TARRANT’S 


EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 
This is a ime which the _ has a right to ask, and it 
banal ight to pect cna htforward and satisfac- 
oe reply. The answer shall be leon fairly and ~ from 
of th ds who have used the prepara- 
ton daring sete wit ces de declare, heir ignatures, 
ese com n' esses over their own 6 
that the _ m will 
Promptl ptly relieve ce inigeation, 


Allay the sympto: fever, 
} ag the flow of the bile, 
of headach 











e, 
Tranguillive e nervous te pow «f 

Refresh and in weak, 

Promote heal: pers Ad a 

Mitigate of rheumatism, 

Neutralize in the stomach, 

Cleanse and tone the bowels, 

Cheer the d spirits, 

Assist the appetite, 

Operate favorably on the kidne: 

Purify all the animal flui 

Keep the brain cool and cl 
And corrects promptly and without necessitating any be a 
tion of the o avocations of — those minor com) 
of the body which, when neglected too often, lead to -- 
disorders of a fatal 

Those who have tested the preqneetion in their own 

in the cases of their friends, are of course the best judges 
merits, and the above summary is simply a ensation & 
Sen of their testimony, covering a period of about twenty- 


MANUFACTURED ORLY BY 
TARRANT & OO., 
278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts., N. ¥. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 








THOMPSON’S POMADE OPTIME . 
Softens the Hair, renders it fine and silky to the touch, gives it a 
brilliant glossiness in appearance, sustains the oleaginous consti- 
tuents and colouring properties of the Human Harr. It is war- 
ranted to be preservative, innocent, and an unequalled article for 
its embellishment, preventing it from prematurely turning gray, 
falling out, or feeling rough and sore. 

THOMPSON’S POMADE OPTIME is prepared from the ori- 
ginal recipe by the exclusive Propietors, 
F.C. WELLS & CO., New York, 


aind sold by all the principal Druggists in the United States, at 
85 cents and 75 cents oie a 


TOURISTS’ HOTEL CUIDE FOR 1867. 
NEW YORK CITY. 





Astor House, Metropolitan Hotel, 
Brevoort Hous: Hoffman House, 
Clarendon Ho’ Everett House, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Revere House, Tremont House, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Continental Hotel, La Pierre House. 
\CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
Spencer House. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Tremont House. 
8T. LOUIS, MO. 
Planter’s Hotel. 
DETROIT —. 
Russell House. 


ONTRBAL, CANADA. 
8t. isda Hall, a a 


Sherman House, 


Biddle ae 


= A hotel 
TORONTO, CANADA. 
Queen’s Hotel. 
HAMILTON, CANADA, 
Royal Hotel. 
LONDON, CANADA, 
Tecumseh House. 
OTTAWA, 
Russell House. 

, WEST POINT, N.Y 
Cozzens Hotel. 
GORHAM, N. H. 
Glean House. 

LONG BRANCH, N. J. 
Stetson House, 
PLATTSBURGH, N. Y. 

Fouquet’s Hotel. 
LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 
Fort Wm. Henry House. 
LAKE MAHOPAC, N. Y. 
Gregory’s Hotel. 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Neptune House. 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 
Por all the purposes of a Laxative Medicine. 


Perhaps no one medicine is so univer- 
sally required by everybody as a cathar- 
tic, ~~ was ever any before so universally 

ted into use, every country and 
ng all classes, as this” mild but effi- 
cient purgative Pill. The obvious rea- 
son is, that it isa more reliable and far 
more effectual remedy than any other. 
Those who have tried it, know that it 
cured them; those who have not, know 
ors and friends, 















FRESH IMPORTATIONS 


Is 
AND 
xL 





PLAIN FANCY 
Ss I Ss 
IN THE 

SS Se 


NEWEST Con OURINGS. 
The most elegant ever imported. 
Also 


A FEW 
EMBROIDERED SILK ROBES, 
MANUFACTURED EXPRESSLY FOR OUR Reval TRADE. 
A. T. STEWART & OCO., 
BroaDway anpD 10TH STREET. 
PARASOL DBPARTMBNT. 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 
Have just received 





FROM PARIS 
A CHOICE ASSORTMENT 
or 
IVORY HANDLES 
Richly Carved, 
Suitable for fine lace Parasols, 
BROADWAY & 10TH 8T. I 


4 LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


FINE 





or 
CLOTHS, CASSIMERES AND VESTINGS 


WHITE AND FANCY CLOAKINGS, 
ASTRACHANS, PLUSHES, 


FRENCH CASSIMERES, 
ENGLISH AND SCOTCH TWEEDS. 
aLso 
VELVETEENS IN ALL COLOURS 


FOR 
WALKING SUITS, SACQUES, &c. 


A. T. STEWART & CO., 
Broadway and 10th Street. 


TO HOUSEHREEPERS.,: 





A. T. STEWART & CO., 
A LARGE LOT 
or 
HOUSEKEEPING GOODS 
CONSISTING OF 
LINEN DAMASKS, DAMASE, 
TABLE CLOTHS AND NAPKINS 


SHEETING PILLOW AND SHEETING LINEN 
TOWELS AND TOWELING, 

{MARSEILLES QUILTS, : 
WHITE AND COLOURED FLANNELS AND BLANKETS» 
At Popular Prices. 


A lhion, 


A Weekly ee eel Tock and tore pow Preewney A Morning, in the 
NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL 1} LITERATURE. 


Are now offering 





i 





2. 
-" 





hat it cures their —_ 
and all know that it it does once it 
does always—that it never fails Le any f fault or ane of 
its composition. We have m t ds of certif,. 
cates of their remarkable cures of the following complaints, b ut 
such cures are known in every neighbourhood, and we need not 
_— them. Adapted to all ages and conditions in all clime tes ; 
~~ calomel nor any deleterious cake , they m ay be 
pe with safety a, —— Their sugar coating preserves 
them ever fresh em pleasant to he, © while being 
— vegetable no harm can arise from their use in ayiy quan- 





ey operate by their powerful influence on the in‘ernal vis- 
cera to purify the blood and stimulate it into healtb y action— 
remove the obstructions of the stomach, bowels, liver, and other 
oes of the oom restoring their action to health, and 


ay wherever they exist, such derangements as are th 
} Ty origin o ” disease. ‘ 


Minute directions are given in the wrapper on ms bnved for the 
— ve nee which these Pill» i, id) 
~ = 3 or Fz 


——v to stimulate the stomach and restore its eg tone 
an ion 
For Liver Comateens and its various qqmete 

fous Headache, Si Meadache. =~ hy 
@reen Sickness, Bilious Colic and Bilious Fev. 

they should be judiciously taken for each case, to correct 
the diseased action or remove the obstructions which cause it. 

, Dyers ° farrhoea, but one mild dose is 


eens yoy oe heumatism, Gout, Grave S, Dalptencs 
om 
tthe Heart, Pain in the Side, Back and Loins, 
they th should be continuously taken, as required, to —- tne 
diseased action ot the pom With such change those com- 





oahenean 
aon an 1, of Appetite, th they should be a be taien THE 


This o}d established and popular Periodical is now supplied to é 
the public at the rate of i 


Six Dollars per amnum, or 13 Cents Weekly. 

N.B.—The Selection of any “ALBION” Engraving 
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